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TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 

It is so dificult to describe the doctrines 
of modern Orthodoxy in words which its ad- 
vocates will consent to own as just expres- 
sions of their faith, that we are glad whenev- 
er an opportunity occurs of quoting their 
Such opportunities are less £@@ 
quent than one might expect, because there 


language. 


is seldom a disposition in the friends of this 
system to exhibit their doctrines in a precise 
and unambiguous statement. A late number 
of the ‘ Baptist Repository,’ a weekly journal 
published in New York, has however spoken 
without reserve on the subject, which gives 
the title to our present article. How far 
other Calvinists may be willing to adopt the 
definition or the reasoning of this paper, we 
do not pretend to surmise; but since it pro- 
ceeds from a respectable source, and comes 
before the public in editorial dignity, we may 
presume, that the article has not been lightly 
prepared, and that it contains the opinions of 
at least a considerable body of Christians. 
We extract a part of it, to show what views 
are maintained, and on what grounds they 
are supported. 


“ By tiie doctrine denominated total depravity, we 


agent is sin, it follows” 
&c. Surely the editor must have known 
that here is the heart of the difficulty. No 
matter what follows, until you have establish- 
ed this central position. We shall not now 


undertake to show that mere want of holiness 





are not to understand as great a,degree of wicked- | 
ness as can be; or that inan is as bad as the Dev- | 


il; or that all unregenerate men are equally bad ; 
but this only; that the unregenerate are utterly 
destitute of holiness, and consequently, that so far 
as their moral exercises are concerned, they are 
unholy. There ate indeed unregenerate men, who 
have no disposition to murder or steal or commit 
any crime whatever. Still, their morality eman- 
ates not from a principle of holiness, not from love 
to morality as a requisition of God, not from re- 
gard to him, and a desire to do what is pleasing 
in his sight; but from inferior motives and feel- 
ings, such as a regard to propriety, or reputation, 


is not sin, we only ask why no attempt was 
made to prove the assertion, when it is sur- 
rounded by such a show of logic. T'uis too 
much resembles the building of a wall to hide 
the weakness of the citadel. 

After the explanation that we have quoted, 
the arguments, by which the doctrine is said 
to be establisiied, are drawn from experience 
and scripture. The former consists of an 
appeal—to whom? Not to the unregener- 
ate, who alone could speak from present con- 
sciousness, but to converted Christians, who 
must answer from memory. And they are 
asked such questions as_this, ‘‘ Were uot 
your hearts allogether worldly?’ —=to hich, 
we aver, that if they give a true reply, it will 
There 
are in the worst men glimmerings of ‘a di- 


seldom, if ever, be in the affirmative. 


viner nature,’ that save them from being ‘ al- 
together worldly.’ The proof from scripture 
is composed of passages in the Old 'Testa- 
ment, whose whole force for the purpose for 
which they are used lies in a literal interpre- 
tation, the impropriety of which has _ been 
again and again proved; and of texts from 
the New Testament, which it amazes us that 


| any respectabie writer would cite in this con- 


| nexion. 


For example, with what justice can 


_the address of Jesus to the Jews, whose wick- 


| edness is almost a proverb, be brought to 


| show the total depravity of mankind—‘ 1 


or the monitions of conscience, or the feelings of | 
humanity, or self interest, or peace of mind, or | 


some other consideration of a similar nature ; all 
of which a mere man of the world may possess 
and yet be entirely void of that feeling of the soul 
in relation to God which constitutes holiness or 
piety. 

‘his view of the subject shows how there can 
be degrees in total depravity, and furmishes an an- 
swer to the question, How can a man that is folal- 


. 


unsoundness of that argument which goes to es- 


| 


} 
ly depraved be any worse? It likewise shows the 


tablish the position, that because men are not as | 


bad as the Devil, or as bad as they can be, they 
are not therefore totally depraved. 
“It must be obvious on reflection, 


in it one 


that sin, how 

mall soever in degree, has vo particle 
of moral goodness, and that it is entirely evil. Sin 
is not partly good ; nor is it indifferent ; it is posi- 
tively and thoroughly evil. If then sin is deprav- 
ity, it is entire or total depravity. And as a des- 
titution of holiness in a moral agent is sin, it fol- 
lows, that those who are totally destitute of holi- 
ness are totally depraved.” 

Let us give a little attention to these re- 
marks. ‘lhe amount of them, so far as ex- 
planation of the doctrine is concerned, 1s 
simply this, that total destitution of holiness 
in a moral agent is total depravity. Deprav- 
ity then is not something positive, but a mere 
negation. Nonsensical as this may be, it is 
a great improvement on the old theory, ac- 
cording to which man was not only “ utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite unto 
all that is spiritually good,”’ but was also “‘ in- 
clined to all evil, and that continually.”— 
Suppose however that we bring the modern 
doctrine to the test of common sense. Chil- 
dren are generally thought to be moral agents 
ata very early age. Upon their entrance 
upon this state they evince a want of all hol- 
iness, therefore they are totally depraved! It 
is really too bad to offer such reasoning in 
defence either of important trath or of serious 
error. 

The morality of unregenerate men, says 
this writer, ‘‘ emanates from inferior motives 
and feelings, such as a regard to propriety or 
reputation, or the monilions of conscience, or 
the feelings of humanity, or self interest, or 


a similar nature.” We confess this is the first 
time we ever heard that a regard to propriety, 
or the monitions of conscience, or the feel- 
ings of humanity, or peace of mind, was an 
evidence of an unregenerate heart. A man 
alive to the monitions of conscience, and yet 
‘ entirely void of that feeling of the soul in re- 
lation to God which constitutes holiness or 
piety’! Why, what is conscience but the 
voice of God within us, and what is a regard 
to it but an element of piety, and the very | 
strength and security of holiness? And as | 
to a regard to reputation, we are somewhat 
puzzled to reconcile the doctrine of this pas- 
sage with a certain exhortation of St. Paul 
couched in these words, “‘ whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

We might remark on the singular facility 
with which the point where the whole ar- 
gument labors is dismissed with an assump- 
tion of its truth. After some parade of reas- 








oning we are told that “as a destitution of 


know you, that ye have not the love of God 
in you.’ Or these quotations from John’s 
first epistle,—‘ Ye know that no murderer 
has eternal life abiding in him,’ ‘If any man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar’-—what have they to do with the doc- 


trine of total depravity? And yet the writer 


| seriously asks, ‘‘ what doctrine is more plain- 


ly taught in the bible, than that of total de- 
We 
have seldom had occasion to notice a more 


pravity in the foregoing passages ?”’ 


remarkable example of the effect of a_pre- 
conceiv« d opinion tn blinding the judgment. 


that all the 


y 


i ° oy ‘ 
er nowes ! ¥ CGrelivlt ft 


other doctrines of Calvinism may be more 
easily proved from the bible than this, on 
which we are remarking. 

We have taken so large notice of this ar- 
ticle, because we conceive it to be a fair 
specimen of much of the preaching that is 
heard from the pulpits of our land. We have 
had occasion ourselves to observe, and we 
have been confirmed in the opinion by the 
testimony of others, that Calvinism south of 
New England is a different system, and is 
inculcated in a different manner, from what 
the people of Massachusetts or even of Con- 
necticut are accustomed to hear. We re- 
cently heard a clergyman in the city of New 
York introduce the genuine tenets of Calvin- 
ism into his discourse with a plainness of 
speech, that we do not believe would have 
been received without uneasiness by the wor- 
shippers in the Orthodox churches of Boston. 
We do not think our Baptist brethren in this 
neighborhood will admire the skill of their 
friend, of whom we have taken the liberty to 
speak with a freedom that we are willing 
should be returned upon us, but we are anx- 
ious to expose the theology and the logic by 
which the minds of our countrymen are 


abused. 





THEOLOGY OF EDWARDS. 
We find in the September number of the 


: | Eclectic Review a notice of a volume of ser- 
. =~ + | 
peace of mind, or some other consideration of 


mons by Rev. William Hull, an Orthodox 
preacher in England, who speaks thus of the 
theology of Jonathan Edwards, of whom so 
many in our country deem it very creditable 
to themselves to be the followers. 


“The theology of Edwards was founded upon 
absolute predestination, not to be distinguished 
from the philosophical necessity of Hartley, Hume 
and Priestley, but by the attempt to engraft upon 
it the great doctrines of Christianity, and to rec- 
oncile with it a moral administratjon, terminating 
in eternal rewards and punishments. His preach- 
ing, and his practica) writings, accord precisely 
with what might be expected from such a system. 
In his hortatory addresses to the ungodly, while 
he aims to awaken his own sensibilities, with a 
view to the sympathy of others, it is evident that 
his native intensity of feeling is oppressed by some 
deadening power, some dark spell which sits with 
leaden and icy influence upon his soul. His ad- 
dress has the awfulness, together with the cold 
and dreary majesty, of fate; and when he dis- 
courses on his favorite topics, ‘ The wicked useful 
in their destruction only,’—‘ Sinners in the hands 
of an angry God,’—‘the justice of God in the 
damnation of sinners,’—-it is with a calmness that 
is terrible—the unperturbed tranquillity of a man 
who has reasoned out his point, and then pronoun- 
ces his stern conclusion with the oracular voice of 
destiny. When Edwards suspends the reprobate 





sinner, as by a hair, over the flaming abyss of per- 
dition, we feel as if’ in the presence of one of the 
ministers of divine wrath, who has himself no 
compunctious visitings of nature, but with compla- 
cent firmness executes the judgments of heaven. 
Nor are we surprised, after witnessing his own 
self-possession while indulging in the most appall- 
ing imaginations, to be told by him, that to behold 
the miseries of the lost will be a capital ingredi- 
ent in the cup of immortal fruition. ‘The wick- 
ed,’ he says, ‘will be destroyed and tormented in 
the view of the saints and other inhabitants of 
heaven; when the saints in heaven shall look upon 
the damned in hell, it will prove to them a greater 
sense of their own happiness; the misery of the 
damned will give them a greater sense of the dis- 
tinguishing grace and love of God to them, that 
he should from all eternity set his love on them, 
and make so great a difference between them and 
others, who are of the same species, and have de- 
served no worse of God than they. When they 
shall look upon the damned, and see their misery, 
how will heaven ring with the praises of God's 
Justice towards the wicked, and his grace towards 
the saints!’ ” 


From a theology so savage as this we pray 
to be delivered. 

FEELINGS TOWARDS CALVINISTS. 

The Monthly Repository, in a notice of 
the work from which the above extract is 
taken (Hull’s Discourses) makes the follow- 
ing remarks. ‘They are in a good measure 
applicable to this country, and may be read 
in connexion with a series of articles sent to 
us by an unknown writer, the publication 
of which we have commenced in this paper. 


“There is a set of associations, partly pleasura- 
ble, partly painful, which never fails of being re- 
vived in our minds by every new theological pub- 
lication of the conscientious Calvinists of the pres- 
ent day. Of the anathemas of the spiritually- 
proud, of the assumptions of the self-righteous, we 
donot speak. Their writings can suggest nothing 
pleasurable ; and the pain which they occasion is 
of no tender and lasting kind. We speak of the 
results of honest reflection, delivered with ingen- 
uousness, and relied upon with sincerity. Where 
such are placed before us, we mark with satisfac- 
tion indications of fiee and vigorous thought, oc- 
casional glimpses of exhilarating truths, and here 
and there, a repose on some sure ground of peace 
and hope. But there is so perpetual an alterna- 
tion of much evil with all this good, so much re- 
straint on the natural exercise of the understand- 
ing,so many obstacles to the near approach to 
truth, so many and such dark overshadowings of 
the gleamy sunshine, that if we escape the gloom 
which darkens the souls of some writers, we can 
sympathize readily enough with the melancholy 
which pervades the thoughts of others. So deep 
in this sympathy, that it sometimes leads us too 
far; it leads us to rejoice w sen we find others re- 
joicing, even when we are onvinced that their 
hopes are founded ou fulla y, wat tae ground on 
which they repose will slip from beneath their 
feet. It isa relief to see the disciples of a mys- 
terious and gloomy religion cheered by light and 
warinth, even though the light be but a distorted 
refraction, and the warmth that of an earthly ele- 
ment instead of a celestial fire. When we can 
indulge a more rational pleasure, when the sym- 
pathy proceeds from a correspondence of thought 
and feeling, the satisfaction is pure; but, alas! it 
is very rare. 

“ We trust there is no bigotry in this method of 
regarding what we conceive to be the errors of 
our Calvinistic brethren; nothing contemptuous in 
our compassion ; nothing arrogant in our appre- 
ciation of the law of liberty; nothing selfish in 
our interpretation of that law. We esteem those 
among them the most, who treat us in like man- 
ner; who lament what they believe to be our er- 
rors, and sigh in contemplating our peril. <A re- 
ciprocation of compassion, if established among 
the jarring parties of the Christian world, would 
be a reciprocation of benefits. Love would follow 
as a natural consequence ; and error, by being re- 
garded as a misfortune, would cease to originate 
the hateful feelings which are now vented upon it 
because it is confounded with guilt.” 





[For the Christian Register.] 

Mn. Eprror,—The accompanying communica- 
tions were prepared for the columns of the “ Bos- 
ton Recorder, to the editor of which paper they 
were sent. But he declined inserting them, on 
the ground that no good would result from agitat- 
ing the subject of their contents at the present 
time. Past experience and daily observation com- 
pel me to differ from the opinion entertained by 
the worthy editor. My design in preparing 
these papers for the press was to check a species 
of spiritual pride, (founded on a supposition of in- 
fallibility) too apparent in the church,—and like- 
wise a vindictiveness of feeling towards some oth- 
er denominations of Christians, totally inconsistent 
with the Christian character,by showing our breth- 


ren that while they denounced others inno gentle | 


terms, for departing from their standard of faith, 
they themselves, had, in some important particulars, 
widely departed from the faith of their fathers. 

Many of our brethren read the Register—and 
if you deem these papers worthy aplace in its col- 
umns, my design may still be effected. 

Respectfully Yours, A Layman. 
CHANGES IN SENTIMENT. 

Mr. Epitor,—Whby is it that the pastors of our 
Churches (Calvinistic Congregational) are so un- 
willing to admit,—what must be evident to every in- 
quiring mind,—that Calvinism,as a system, has very 
much changed since the days of its founder, not to 
say since 1804? For my own part I cannot con- 
ceive of any possible good that will result from 
the denial of a fact notorious to all well informed 
minds—I mean well informed in ecclesiastical 
history. If any thing be said on the subject from 
the pulpit, let it be the whole truth. Why should 
we desire to keep back @ part, and thereby impress 
upon the minds of the people that the doctrines of 
the Church, as now maintained and defended, are 








in every important particular, the same as were 
taught by Calvin himself, when such is not the 


fact? Such a course is an injury to the cause of | 


our Divine Master. It brings his ministry into 
disrepute with the enemy, when there is no occa- 
sion for it; and not unfrequently nurses in the 
bosoms of his followers a feeling of spiritual pride 
highly detrimental to vital godliness, from the sup- 
position that their system is the only perfect one.— 
It too often leads them to say in their hearts, 
“stand apart—for I am holierthan thou.” Do not 
misunderstand me. I mean not that the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ are susceptible of change. No: 
they are the truths of God, and like him from 
whom they emanate, are unchangeable. But creeds 
and systems have been formed by men, based upon 
the Sacred Volume, which are. liable to error, 
from the simple cause that man is finite, and has 
not always a clear perception of the truths therein 
contained. It is not a matter of surprise, there- 
fore, that many things which were held as immu- 
table truths by one generation, should be discard- 
ed as sophisms by the succeeding. Presumptuous 
indeed must be the man who asserts that he is in 
possession of all the treasures of his Lord. Man, 
I repeat, is finite,—and why should he hold that 
all his opinions are infallible? It reflects no dis- 
credit upon ine because my neighbor sees clearer 
than myself—and it is a mistaken notion which 
seems to be entertained by some, that to admit 
we have deviated from the paths of the founder of 
our sect, is lowering us in the estimation of oth- 
ers. Truth, spoken in honesty of heart, will al- 
ways be respected,—and should it not be, we have 
the reward of an approving conscience, which is 
more desirable than the praise of men. I repeat, 
if any thing be said on the subject from the pul- 
pit, let it be the whele truth. Let nothing be kept 
back. Let the people know to the full extent, 
what changes have taken piace in the Calvinistic 
system since the death of its founder, and then 
they will be prepared to meet the objections of 
cavillers. 

It was asserted a short time since from the sa- 
cred desk, and great was my surprise to hear of 
such language from such a source, that, with a 
few trivial, unimportant exceptions, the doctrines 
now taught in the churches were “the pure doc- 
trines of John Calvin,” and during my residence 
in the town where these remarks were made, I 
had ample opportunity to satisfy myself thata ma- 
jority of Evangelical Christians are not aware that 
there has been the least change in sentiment in 
any particular.* 

I feel the importance of the dissemination of 

il. I teel that our jay brethren ought to be 
made acquainted with the whole truth on the sub- 
ject under consideration. And if, Sir, you will al- 
low me a space in your columns, I will contrast 
past views with present, and adduce evidence to 
show that notwithstanding the assertion just al- 
luded to, time has effected changes in three im- 
portant particulars, to say no more: 

1. In relation to hell. 

Il. Predestination, partial election, &c. 

Ill. Infant punishment. 

These, I think, all must acknowledge importaut 
particulars: And if there have been changes in 
these—if it be a fact, that the church formerly ad- 
vocated the predestination of some to eternal life, 
and the fore-ordination of others to everlasting 


And 


death—including infants—but now discards such 
views, as unworthy the character of God,—I leave 
it for the reader to judge how far this deviation 
from the beaten path will be likely to effect minor 
points, and the general style of preaching. It 
may be further premised, that if Calvinism has 
materially changed its features in several impor- 
tant particulars, and is still changing, it should 
teach a lesson of humility and charity (that pearl 
of great price) to its supporters. It should teach 
them that if the holy spirit has enlightened them 
to a degree that they are enabled to detect and 
discard some of Calvin's errors :+ so also, it is pos- 
sible that the rays of divine light have been more 
brightly shed upon their neighbors, which enables 
them to see and shun the errors of the followers 
of the Genevan reformer. O that man would re- 
alize his liability to err—that he would cease to 
think his opinions infallible. Then would the 
spirit of contention be driven from the human 
breast, and humility, and charity, and love reign 
in its stead. 

We will now proceed to our task. In the 
first place, I am to show that there has been 





* A church member, with whom I had a long con- 
versation, appeared astonished when I displayed Cal- 
vin’s views of election and reprobation. What I said 
elicited the following remark: ‘“ All the election I 
believe in is this: salvation is offered to all—all know 
the terms—and all that accept will be saved—if any 
do not accept of the proffered mercy, it is their own 
fault.” This is very far from pure Calvinism, as will 
be seen in my next communication—and to my appre- 
hension, more rational. 

t It detracts nothing from the ments of Calvin, 
when we say that in some things we think he erred— 
for who of us has rot? Indeed, considering the time 
in which he lived, it is not strange, that he should 
maintain soms views which we now discard. It 
should be remembered,too, Calvin did not profess so 
much to found an entire new system,as he did to restore 


the purity of the gospel by expunging the errors that _| 


had for ages been corrupting it. In this work he did 
not, perhaps, go so far as was wartantable: hence the 
cause of objection to the present day, to many of his 
sentiments. Let not the reader think him wholly 
wrong, however—If he finds many things to condemn 
in his writings, he will also find many things to admire. 





a change in the sentiments of the church in 
relation to hell. From the days of Calyin until 

within the recollection of the writer of this article, 
the doctrine of a material fire in hell has been cur- 
rent in the church: Augustine, whom Calvin fre- 
quently quotes in terms of high approbation, man- 
ifestly inculcates this doctrine when he says, (in 
treating on infant punishment,) “There is no mid- 
dle place left, where you can put infants,” “ Be- 
hold, on the right is the kingdom of lieayen. In- 
herit, he says, the kingdom. He who is not there, 
is on the left. What will happen on the left ?— 
Depart into everlasting yirz. On the right, an 
eternal kingdom; on the left, EVERLASTING FIRE. 
He that is not on the right, will indisputably be 
on the leit. Therefore, he that is not in the king- 
dom, is doubtless in eTERNAL Fire.” Again: 
“When you confess that an infant will not be inthe 
kingdom, you may allow that he will be in erEer- 
NAL FIRE.”—Sermo D. August. xiv. The same 
views of hell were cherished by Calvin. Treat- 
ing on the same subject, he says, “ Who does not 
here adore the admirable judgment of God, in that 
it has been ordered that some should be born at 
Jerusalem, whence they presently pass to a better 
life, and that Sodom, the ENTRANCE oF HELL, 
should be the birth-place of others.”—Tractt. The 

ol.—De. Ater. Dei. Predest. Swinden and Whis- 
ton both taught the doctrine of a material hell, 
though they differed as to the location of it. The 
former endeavored to prove that it is seated near 
the sun; but according to the latter, “the comets 
are so many hells, appointed in their orbits alter- 
nately to carry the damned to the confines of the 
sun, there to be scorched by its violent heat; and 
then to return with them beyond the orb of Sa- 
turn, their to starve them in those cold and dismal 
regions.”—Buck’s Theo. Dic. Art. Hell. 

The following extract froma sermon, on the 
subject of “ Hell Torments,” is highly descriptive, 
and will serve to show that the sentiments of a 
later period are in unison with those of divines 
of an early day. 

“ Hear, O man, thy predecessors in impenitence 
preach to thee from the infernal gibbets, from the 
FLAMES, from the rack, that thou shuuldst repent. 
Oh, look but down into the bottomless pit; seest 
thou how the smoke of their torments ascendeth 
forever and ever? How black are the fiends! 
How furious are theirtormenters! Tis their only 
music to hear how their miserable patients roar, to 
hear their bones crack: ’tis their meat and drink, 
to see how their flesh frieth, and their fat drop- 
peth ; to drench them with burning metal, and to 
rip open their bodies, and to pour in the fierce 
burning brass into their bowels, and the recesses 
and ventricles of their hearts. What thinkest 
thou of those chains of darkness, those instruments 
of cruelty? Can’st thou be content to burn? 
Seest thou how the Worm gnaweth, how the Oven 
glowcth, how the fire rageth? What sayest thou 
to that river of brimstone, that gulf of perdition ? 
Wilt thou take up thy habitation there? Oh, lay 
thine ear to the door of hell: Hearest thou the 
curses and blasphemies, the weeping and wailings? 
How they lament their follies, and curse their 
day. How do they roar and yell, and gnash their 
teeth! How deep are their groans! How feel- 
ing are their moans! How inconceivable are 
their miseries! If the shrieks of Corah, Dathan 
and Abiram, were so terrible (when the earth 
clave asunder and opened its mouth and swallow- 
ed them up, and all that appertained to them) that 
all Israel fied at the cry of them,—Oh, how fear- 
ful would the cry be,if God should take off the cov- 
ering of the mouth of hell, and let the cry of the 
damned ascend in all its terror among the chil- 
dren of men,—and of all their moans and miseries 
this the piercing, killing emphasis and burden,— 
forever, forever.” 

More quotations of a similar cast might be 
made, but the above, I think, wll suffice. They 
show uneqtivocally the opinion formerly enter- 
tained in the church relative to the nature of the 
place of punishment in a future world. Some of 
the arguments by which these views were main- 
tained, are, “that fire and brimstone are repre- 
sented as the ingredients of the torment of the 
wicked: That as the body is to be raised, and the 
whole man to be condemned, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve there will be some corporeal punishment pro- 
vided, and therefore probably MATERIAL FIRE.” 

Such then was the doctrine of the .Church in 
relation to the subject now under consideration: 
But such is not the doctrine of the church at the 
present time.—I am aware, that some of our 
preachers, in treating of the future punishment of 
the finally impenitent, speak of hell ina manner 
that would lead some to suppose they held it to bea 
pit of material fire ;* but this is not an evidence 
that such is the doctrine of the Church ‘at this 
time.—I am aware that it will be difficult to sup- 
port this assertion by reference to modern stand- 
ard works, for I do not know that this subject has 
been publicly discussed of late,—but I appeal to 
the general style of preaching, and to the known 
opinions of our principal divines, as conclusive 
evidence that punishment by material fire is not 
now a doctrine of the Church. As far as my ac- 
quaintance extends in this city and other places, 
the clergy invariably hold that the endless suffer- 
ings to be endured by the finally impenitent, in a 
future state, are the upbratdings of an awakened 
conscience: And some of the reasons assigned for 
maintaining this view of the subject are, “that the 
terms used in scripture in relation to punishment 
—and which heretofore have been applied toa 
material fire-—are highly metaphorical, and signify 
no more than raging desire or acute pain; and 
that the Divine Being can sufficiently punish the 


a 


*It 1s probable that preachers who speak thus, 
think that their hearers are aware that the language 
they use is metaphorical, and therefore do not deem it 





necessary to explain to that effect. 
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wickéd by acting on their minds, or rather by 
leaving them to the guilt and stings of their qwn 
conscienct”” And truly, what more raging fire 
need there be, than that which the sinner carries’ 
in his‘6wn bosom? Flee from it he cannot. It 
‘torments him “day and night.” And never will 
its torment cease, till he throws off the habiliments 
‘of sin, and clothes himself in the garments of re- 
pentance, In closing this communication, I will 
just remark that Calvin held one doctrine, now 
discarded, on which -I do not purpose to treat.— 
He acknowledged a-n®.at., though spiritual presence 
of Christ in the» ewcharist.—Inst. vol. iii. Book iv. 
ch. xix. ‘This is a very near approach to the po- 
pish doctrine of transubstantiation—a doctrine de- 
nied by all Calvinists. My next will be devoted 
to the second particular named in the commence- 
ment of this paper. A Larmay. 





[For the Christian Register.] 
ANNALS OF MY PARISH. 

From intimations daily reaching my ear, I have 
drawn the conclusion that there exists within the 
borders of our land a noiseless, but active spirit of 
scepticism. This feeling I ascribe. in part to the 
natural tendency of the present collision of senti- 
ments athong the varying sects of the followers of 
Christ. In part likewise—may I not say mainly ? 
—men have been driven to distrust the truth of 
the gospel from the revolting, inexplicable doc- 
trines inculcated in its sacred name. 

How has my heart fallen within me at the reci- 
tal of emotions I have dicovered of this withering 
description. Happy that pastor, who has so far 
secured the affections and trust of his people, that 
they disclose to him these their inmost sorrows, 
doubts and fears. Still happier he, whom heaven 
enables to remove the disquietude of the timid and 
mec. the objections urged against our faith by a 
searching philosophy. 

But a few months have elapsed since I was 
called to the discharge of this office. James R. 
had recently came to reside within the pale of my 
duties. I-had met him occasionally in society, and 
found him possessed of a mind unusually clear and 
accurate. The topicswe discussed were uniform- 
ly, however, of a secular character. I observed 
him, as the sabbath returned, seated in his place 
with the air of a calm and confiding believer. But 
ere long he was summoned by Providence to a 
most severe trial of his faith. His family had 
been long predisposed to that resistless destroy- 
er—consumption. From unerring symptoms he 
he now saw that in the dim and fatal procession 
his place was fixed. The hour was near, which 
must bear his earthly man to those silent portals, 
that from time to time had closed on the friends 
he mourned. “But my spirit,” said he to an anx- 
ious sister who had ever shared his deepest feel- 
ings, “my spirit, whither shall that flee? Will 
it survive this wreck? © these gloomy doubts.” 

With a heart thus stricken and desponding, he 
at length made known his apprehensions to me. 
“I feel,” said he, “that my days are numbered 
and soon to be finished. I have seen many in my 
situation, rendered calm and even cheerful by the 
power of religion. It is my sincere desire to gain 
this composure for myself. But from my earliest re- 
collections, the gospel has seemed incredible. I 
dare not rest my hopes on this frail and mysterious 
support.” “For what reasons,” I inquired, “ does 
Christianity appear to you incredible?” “My 
greatest difficulty,” said he, “in attempting to be- 
lieve it, has arisen from the impressionsI received 
of it from my mother. She taught me that after 
we die, we are borne to a world of endless dura- 
tion, there to be either perfectly happy or perfect- 
ly miserable. This I found it not easy to under- 
stand. For I was sure that on some days I was 
filled with trouble and pain, on others was gay and 
light-hearted. ‘ Whatcan they do, mother, in 
heaven that shall make them always happy ?’— 
‘They glorify God, my son,’ she replied, ‘ and enjoy 
him forever.’” This answer although utterly un- 
intelligible, inspired me with awe, and for the time 
put silence on my lips. 

“ Musing on the wonders of: the subject, I one 
day inquired of my mother ‘ what I must do to go 
to that delightful place which they call heaven?’ 
‘You must have grace, that is, your heart must 
be changed. You were bern ip sin—totally de- 
praved—you now hate God. Before you can be 
saved you must have a new nature and leve God.’ 
‘But, mother, Ido love him. When you have 
told me how many good things he gives me, I 
could not help loving him.’ ‘Oh! my child, 
there is no valve in this kind of love. It is no bet- 
ter than the feeling you have towards me and 
your father, a “natural affection,” and that is worth 
nothing. You must love God without thinking 
what he has done for you, or any thing you wish 
him to do for you.’ ‘This is strange, mother, and 
more than you ever bid me to feel toward you. I 
remember reading in the Bible that we should 
“love God because he first loved us.” But I will try 
to love him and forget all the favors he has done.’ 
‘ Do not think, my child,’ she said, ‘ immediate- 
ly, that you can do anything. You must wait 
until the Holy Spirit operates on your heart, be- 
fore you think to be changed.’ ‘That is very 

hard, said I, ‘ you told me I must have grace, or 
else I should go to that awful, burning lake—that 
I must love Gud or I could not go to heaven. And 
now you say I cannot do anything to get grace, 
nor learn to love God.’ ‘Itis very wrong for 
you to talk so, my son,’ said she, ‘the Bible de- 
clares itto bea true doctrine and we must be- 
lieve it.’ 

“And thus was it in all my conversations with her 
and my father. They always, indeed, explained 
their views of religion as far as they were able.— 
But I found that uniformly, where their reason 
failed to assist them, they ended by saying, ‘it is 
a mystery,’—‘ you must not ask so many ques- 

__ tions.” Now, although my understanding has help- 
..ed me to comprehend some things which I then 
could not, yet until I left home and to this hour, I 
have been distrest with scepticism.” 

As I surveyed the almost hopeless countenance 

of this young man—his brow channelled and his 


“ God have mercy upon you,” was the involuntary 

thought of my heart. “I know, ford ‘have felt the , 
miserable condition of your mind.” How often 

have I seemed rolling on this mountain wave of 

suspense with no light from above—without helm 

and without hope. I spoke then to his questions 

from a deep, soul-rending experience. And af- 

ter a succession of interviews, God was pleased to 

bless to him the words of my lips. 
tible degrees, the cloud of unbelief passed from 
his horizon and the sun of righteousness shed a 
healing beam on his mind. When called to stand 
by his bedside, I found him habitually disposed to 
converse on the purity,—the clearness—and the 
consoling power of the gospel. 
find that his mother—she who had given him his 
earliest lessons on religion, had arrived to witness 
his departure. As he spoke of the firmness of his 
faith—of his calmness and holy trust—of his sub- 
lime anticipations and his hope in heaven, I saw 
the tear start in her eye. 
that eye, “that this ‘other gospel’ this ‘ fatal er- 
ror’ should confer such peace of mind—such 
seeming piety and true submission 
who had long smoothed a brother’s pillow, (al- 
though, as I may sometime relate, since driven by 
other influences to a spiritual frenzy,) could then 
respond with surrounding voices, “Thus let me 
die—let my last end be like his.” 


By impercep- 


It gave me joy to 


“Can it be,” I read in 





[For the Christian Register.) 
POPULAR ELECTIONS. 

The late political struggle has exhibited at 
least one deplorable feature of human nature, 
which, I had hoped, time and the elements of a 
growing virtue had completely subdued. 
to that spirit of unkindness which has separated (I 
hope only for a season,) the best of friends. 
those who have been united by religious sympa- 
thy, belonging to the same Church and sharing 
with each other their mutual sorrows and joys, 
have ceased almost to speak with each other, or, 
in the spirit of denunciation, have endeavored to 
unhinge their conscientious preferences to one or 
When Ihave deprecated 
these ebullitions and angry looks, I am told, the 
evil is inseparable from the state of society and 
our public institutions ; and that the same spirit is 
minifested in our religious struggles. 
apology for doing wrong is no less fallacious, than 
the miserable subterfuge of an habitual sinner 
who will endeavor to make the wrong doing of a 
nominal Christian, a cloak for his licentiousness. 
No, the lines of right and wrong, truth and false- 
hood, are written with sun beams. 
a season, let their passions overcome their moral 
and religious alliances, and suffer the bitterness of 
political strife to break the union which God has 
created between his children, but the time will 
assuredly come, when the very heart shall be 
sick, in beholding the unerring record of an 
In political controversy, 
as in religious, men, christian men, are called upon 
most solemnly to remember the value of that char- 
ity, which the Apostle sets forth as a richer treas- 
ure, than even the faith, which could remove a 
mountain; every member of the community is 
called upen to express his opinions, both in regard 
to men and measures, end in a spirit of meckness 
and humility he may use all fair means to en- 
lighten his brethren, but Jet him beware of the 
dogma thatthe “end justifies the means.” 
ever attached to a cause or a party, let him re- 
member the right of private judgment, which his 
fend is bound to exercise as well as himself. I 


the other candidate. 


Men may, for 


awakened conscience. 


mourn when I behold a face that has uniformly 
beamed with kindness, and hear a voice that has 
always spokento admonish or encourage, employ- 
ed as weapons of angry warfare. 
storm has subsided, I hope those who have been 
engaged in the contest, will examine themselves, 
and if they have suffered the things of this world 
to exert an undue influence, if in word or deed 
they have set at naught the example and precepts 
of Jesus Christ, and done violence to the known 
requirements of his religion, let them repent, and 
resolve that the time, which shall be spared to 
them on the earth, shall be usefully and kindly 
employed in promoting the best interest of their 
fellow men. 


Now that the 


*,* These remarks of our correspondent 
we insert, because they contain admonition 
fur which there is always too much occasion 
in our country ; but we are unwilling to send 
them forth to the public, without acknowl- 
edging our impression, received or confirmed 
from various sources, that while the late con- 
test in this city, to which ‘* W” appears par- 
ticularly to point his regrets, was conducted 
with a warmth and activity naturally produc- 
ed by the question on 
turned, it was distinguished by freedom from 
the personality and asperity that so often dis- 
grace our popular elections. 


the election 


{For the Christian Register.] 

Mr. Eprror,—I send you the following outline 
of articles for a Feasible Book and Tract Society. 

1, That each religious society be constituted a 
“ Tract Society.” 

2. That the Trustees or Standing Committee 
of the church be its officers and managers. 

3. That there be an annual or semi-annual col- 
lection, for the purpose of purchasing tracts, to be 
distributed through the congregation or to be kept 
in some depository, to be delivered, when called 
for, to those who want them. 

4. That the minister of the society be ex officio 
the committee of purchase and distribution. 

5. That once a year he make a report to the 
society in a sermon, of the amount of money re- 
ceived, and the number and value of tracts dis- 
tributed, &c. &c. 

6. That a record be entered in the parish regis- 
ter of all the doings of the society in its capacity 
of “ Tract Society.” 

All our tract societies die out from being too 
troublesome. This plan commends itself by its 
simplicity at least, and it seems to nie also by its 





eye restless, through the bitterness of his spirit, 





[or the Christian Register.) : 
CIRCULATION OF ORTHODOX TRACTS. 
Mr. Epiror,;—I read with‘some surprise your 


remarks in the fast Register.on the means, em- 
ployed by the Orthodox for the circulation of 
their religious tracts. I was not ignorant of the 


great variety of means and instruments employed 
by that active sect for the diffusion of their views ; 
and had occasionally heard of their domiciliary vis- 
its. But of a system, so wide and indiscriminate 
as this, I had not been apprised. Since, however, 
my attention has been called to the subject, I 
learn that this plan has been in operation for some 
months, and that it embraces the country, as well 
asthe city. I know not, indeed, but it may be ex- 
tended over the whole land. 

For in a letter, received but yes:erday from a 
friend in New-Hampshire, he tells me, that all the 
families in the populous village, in which he re- 
sides, have been visited; and many of them, 
though constant attendants at a liberal church, 
and known to entertain very different views from 
those contained in the tracts of the American So- 
ciety, have been desired, and even entreated, to 
receive them. My correspondent censures in 
just, though certainly qualified terms, the officious- 
ness of these visitors; and regrets, that they 
should so often expose themselves and their cause 
to be evil spoken of. 

To say nothing of the ministers, of whom you 
speak, as included in this all-comprehensive 
scheme, I have also heard that aged persons,—de- 
vout, sensible, and exemplary matrons, heads of 
families, with their children and their children’s 
children around them, who had known the truths 
and lived upon the consolations of religion years 
before some of these young agents had a being,— 
have been in like manner visited, questioned as to 
their state, religious and domestic, and presented 
with these little tracts. I might mention some 
instances of this kind, which have been brought 
tomy notice withina few days past. But I am 
unwilling to deal in details, which might be sure- 
iy ridiculous, except that they are also offensive. 
I do not charge these young distributors with 
impertinence. They are actuated, I doubt not, 
by pure though mistaken motives; and in many 
instances I have heard commendation of their’ 
good manners. But the courtesy and unexcep- 
tionableness of the manner can hardly make one 
overlook the strangeness of the errand. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I profess myself a friend to 
al] sorts of good efforts, properly made ; and would 
not uncharitably condemn the projects ofany class 
of Christians. But I wonder a little at such meas- 
ures as these ; and much do I fear, that they may 
bring into contempt or disrepute wiser measures ; 
such as might approve themselves to all good 
Christians, and which might really advance, and 
not retard, the best influences of our religion. 

A FRIEND AND READER oF TRACTS. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 13, 1830. 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF RELIGION IN 
SCOTLAND. 


In a recent work, entitled the ‘ Book of 
Scotland,” by William Chambers, which is 
commended by some of the critics as a valua- 
ble work, containing sober and impartial 
statements, we find the following account of 
the progress of Unitarianism in that part of 
Great Britain. ‘The author had just been 
taking a comparative view of the various re- 
ligious denominations, and having remarked, 
“that Roman Catholicism is progressing fast 
in Scotland, chiefly by the emigration of the 
Irish,” he thus writes:— 


“ The sect, which is making the most perceptible 
progress after the Roman Catholics, is the Unitari- 
ans. The chief rallying place of the party is in the 
west of Scotland, where the Socinian doctrine meets 
with a ready support from the operative manufacturers, 
Ve are however of opinion, that the number of profess- 
ing Unitarians gives a very imperfect idea of the actual 
amount of this species of belief, which, it is to be fear- 
ed, is now spreading its influence among all classes of 
Presbyterians. It is fact, too remarkable not to be 
generally known, that this thinly veiled theo philan- 
thropism has succeeded always best in countries, once 
imbued with the most rigid Calvinistic doctrine.’’ 


This is all we need quote for the present 
from this work. We have nothing to do with 
the ignorance, which in a writer, otherwise 
intelligent and impartial, leads him to miscal 
Unitarianism the ‘“‘ Socinian doctrine,” when, 
except perhaps in. Poland, there is scarcely 
to be found a follower, strictly speaking, of 
Socinus ‘in the world ;. nor with the prejudice 
or injustice of stigmatising by so hard a name 
as ‘‘theo-philanthropism” a system, which 
numbers among its believers some of the most 
able, learned, and exemplary defenders of 
the Christian revelation, that christendom 
can boast ; of whom were Locke and Newton, 
Watts and Emlyn, Lardner, Price and Priest- 
ley ; nor yet with the curious but just remark, 
that this system has always succeeded best 
in countries imbued with the most rigid Cal- 
vinism ;—but we simply take the fact, as 
stated by this author, that Unitarianism, by 
whatever name he may choose to call or mis- 
call it, is making rapid progress in Scotland. 

We firmly believe this fact. There have 
been for a Jong time clear indications of’ it. 
Nor is it in the least surprising, that among 
that intelligent, inquiring, serious, and relig- 
ious people, there should be frequent conver- 
sions from the system established by law, or 
received by inheritance from their fathers ; 
from the ‘*‘ confession of faith” and the “ cat- 
echisms larger and shorter,” to the plain, 
practical doctrines of uncorrupt Christianity. 
We do not wonder, that such men as the 
Scotch should hasten to release themselves 
from ‘‘solemn leagues and covenants,” wheth- 





feasibility and effectiveness. 


er prescribed by priests or rulers, to receive 


| in the last century were defended under the 


/ as we believe it presents a correct statement 
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a system, which recommends itself to theit 
understandings and hearts; which gives per- 
fect freedom to their consciences, and forbids 
their calling any man master. 
It is perfectly true also, as this writer ad- 
mits, that ‘ the number of professing Unitari- 
ans gives but a very imperfect idea of the ac- 
tual amount of this belief.’ For among the 
Presbyterians, as he says; nay among the 
clergy of the Kirk and the chief rulers also, 
as we learn, there are not a few who thus 
believe; but because of their ‘‘ General As- 
sembly’ they do not confess it, ‘lest they 
should be put out of the synagogue.” 





CHANGES IN SENTIMENT, 

Under this title, on our first page, our 
readers wili find the commencement of a se- 
ries of articles, on the changes that have 
taken place in the Calvinistic system, which 
we recommend to their particular attention. 
They will be found to be interesting and im- 
portant, in them-elves, and the more so from 
the fact that they were written by an Ortho- 
dox layman, and originally designed for the 
Boston Recorder. The editor of that paper, 
perhaps wisely for himself, refused to publish 
them, and in consequence, they were propos- 
ed for admission to our columns. ‘They are 
written with a spirit of candor and good faith, 
which cannot fail to increase their influence 
wih peaceful and pious men, who lament 
the dgsolations of Zion, that have been caus- 
ed by the fierce controversies of religious 
sects. 

They confirm us in the opinion, which we 
have long been disposed to cherish, that the 
great body of the people are weary of the ex- 
clusive and intolerant system, which their re- 
ligious leaders are striving to uphold, while 
at the same time, both are renouncing the 
offensive peculiarities of Calvinism, upon 
which that system is based. It cannot be 
denied that many of the great truths, which 
name of Arminianism by some of our most 
pious and learned divines, and stigmatised by 
their opponents ‘as soul-destroying heresies, 
—much in the same way, in which Unitari- 
anism is at present attacked,—are now adopt- 
ed as the faith of the prevailing Orthodox 
Christians in New England. The doctrines 
have changed ; the name remains, and too 
muck of the intolerant spirit remains. We 
are glad that any perceive the inconsistency, 
which exists; and are willing, in the spirit 
of candor and charity, to point it out to their 
brethren. 





SEAMEN’S CHURCH. 

We copy the following communication 
from the Boston Courier of+ last Wednesday, 
of facts, with which the citizens of Boston 
should be acquainted. We know that a suc- 
cessful appeal has been made for the object 
specified to ladies belonging to Unitarian so- 
cieties in the city, who, if they had undetr- 
stood the sectarian character of the institu- 
tion they were asked to patronize, would at 
least have questioned the propriety of giving 
it their support, while another, similar in its 
design, but conducted on far more liberal 
principles and in a far more catholic’ spirit, 
might be assisted, if not relieved from embar- 
rassment, by their charity. And now that we 
have been led to speak on this subject, we 
will add, that the persons who have the con- 
trol of the Seamen’s Church in Purchase 
Street seem to us to owe an explanation to 
the public, of the course which has been pur- 
sued in the management of its concerns. It 








| has been said, and we have heard it from a 
source which we count worthy of reliance, 


that not only the instructions of that place are 
rigidly and exclusively Orthodox, but that a 
majority of the congregation are permanent 
inhabitants of Boston, persons who derive 
their support from their connexion with the 
shipping interest, but are settled residents, 
and never expect to sail a mile on the ocean, 
such as blockmakers, calkers, &c. with their 
families. ‘These persons are said to fill most 
of the pews that are occupied. We rejoice 
to hear that they attend public worship, and 
we would not withdraw one of them by bribe 
or reproof from attendance on a Calvinistic 
ministry, but is it fair dealing with the pub- 
lic, to ask their aid in maintaining worship 
among seamen, and immediately divert that 
aid to the support of a society composed 
chiefly of families that reside in the neighbor- 
hood of the meeting-house ? If we have re- 
ceived wrong information, we shall cheerfully 
| be corrected, and will let our readers know 
the truth ; and if these rumors are false, we do 
the friends of the Seamen’s Church a kind 
ness in acquainting them with their existence, 
that they may be contradicted ; but if they 
are just, we put it to the consciences of these 
individuals, to decide whether a deception is 
not practised on the community. 


CALLS OF CHARITY. 

Mr. Epiror,—Among the various applications for 
charity, is one now making in behalf of the Seamen’s 
Chapel on Fort Hill. Within two or three days, sub- 
scriptions have been solicited for that institution, with a 
view, it is stated, of relieving it of a considerable debt 
it has incurred. It may not be generally known, and it 


which that Chapel and the preaching ia it are sustain- 
ed, is highly exeiusive ; that the doctrines taught 
there are not the doctrines of liberal Christianity ; and 
that it 1s not only seamen, but some of the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood, who attend there, aad who might 
= equal ease attend other regular places of wor- 
ship. 

All those, therefore, who wish to contribute to the 
benefit of seamen, and to facilitate their enjoyment of 
the means o' religion, without exclusiveness or s<cta- 
rianism, will prefer to give, whatever in such a cause 
they have to bestow, to the Chapel in Methodist Al- 
ley. of which the Rev. Mr. Taylor is the Minister, and 
where, without distinction of sect or party, all seamen 
may worship God according to the dictates of their 
conscience, and be instructed in the plain, practical 
doctrines of uncorrupt Christianity, 

Yours, A Frtenp To SEAMEN. 











LATE PUBLICATIONS. 








Two new Hymn Booxs, suited to the worship of 
Unitarian Christians, have recently been publish- 
ed inthis city. Ofone of them the title-page 
gives a better account than we can furnish in our 
own words,—“Sacred Poetry and Music Recon- 
ed ; or a Collection of Hymns, original and com- 
piled, intended to secure, by the simplest and most 
practicable means, an invariable coincidence be- 
tween the poetic and the musical emphasas, and 
thus to combine the two powers for the high pur- 
pose of religious impression; to which are added. 
several chants for hymns and select scriptures, 
with a simple notation, adapted to the general de- 
sign. By Samuel Willard, D. D.” The volume 
contains 518 hymns. The other is simply entitled 
“A Collection of Psalms and Hymns for Christian 
Worship.” From the initials affixed to the pre- 
face we may be permitted to say that the compiler 
is Rev. Mr. Greenwood. The number of hymns 
is 560, besides anthems. A considerable number 
are taken from Wesley and Montgomery. We 
cannot speak of the merits of these compilations, 
as we have but glanced over one of them, and 
concerning the benefit promised in the use of the 
other from the novel adaptation of the poetica! to 
the musical execution, we are incompetent to 
judge. ; 
We have been led by the almost simultaneous 
appearance of these two collections, to think of the 
number of Unitarian works of a similar character. 
We know not how many have been published in 
England, but we think we have seen five or six. 
In this country we have one prepared for the use 
of the society in Philadelphia, and one conipiled 
several years ago for the King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton ; Belknap’s, the New-York, and the Cam- 
bridge, all well known; and two published under 
the direction of Committees of religious societies 
in this city, Brattle Street and the West Church. 
This variety may show that Unitarians differ in 
matters of taste, or of sentiment, but it seems to 
us to prove that they cannot be so indifferent to 
the offices of piety as they are sometimes repre- 
sented. To have produced seven collections of 
sacred verse, (and, we know not but there are 
more,) in their comparatively few congregations, 
and within the space of a few years, does not in- 
dicate a lack of interest in the forms or means of 
devotion. 

Since writing the above, we have received a 
communication on the subject, which we must de- 
fer till next week. 





“Fistorical Sketch of Watertown, by Rey. Con- 
vers Francis, Congregational minister of that 
place.” This work, extending with its notes to 150 
pages, is a very valuabie addition to the list of in- 
structive and eloquent discourses, which the com- 
pletion of asecond century to many of our princi- 
pal towns and churches hes, within a few months, 
called forth. It exhibits great diligence of re- 
search, no less than felicity of composition; and 
may be read with pleasure and profit by all, who 
take an interest (and who will not ?) in the charac- 
ter of our Fathers and the history of our country. 
We have not room at present to speak of its merits 
in detail; but our readers will find on our fourth 
page a copious extract from the introduction of the 
work; in the progress of which may be found also 
valuable biographical sketches of some of the able 
and faithful ministers, such as Sherman, Bailey 
and others, by whose gifts, labors, and virtues, 
Watertown has, at different periods, been favored. 





Messrs. Munrot & Francis, of this city, 
have just issued a neat reprint of a work under 
this title, “Account of the Edinburgh Sessional 
School, and the other Parochial Institutions for Ed- 
ucation established in the year 1812, with stric-. 
tures on education in general. By Jonnx Woop, 
Esq. Those persons, who have had an opportunity 
to read this volum2,could not but desire its republi- 
cation in this country. It contains a plain, satis- 
factory, well written account of one of the best 
institutions for education inGreat Britain. The 
Sessional School grew out of the establishment of 
Sunday schools for the children of the poor in 
Edinburgh. It was opened in April 1813, and has 
been continued with increasing usefulness and 
reputation till it has become an object of general 
notice in Scotland and England. ‘he system of 
instruction is essentially monitorial, but a rigid ad~ 
herence to any particular method is discarded, and 
various improvements have been adopted, as expe- 
rience has recommended them to the teacher.— 
Many of the details it might be unwise to introduce 
into our common schools, but instructors must de= 
rive benefit from the perusal of this little volume, 
while the author’s remarks “on education in gen- 
eral” are worthy of attention from all who are in- 


terested in the subject. 





“ The Providence of God displayed in the revolu- 
tions of the world ; a sermon occasioned by the re- 
cent revolutions in the Government of France. By 
Francis ParKMAN, minister of the New North 
Church, Boston,”—is a happy example of the use 
which a clergyman may make, in the regular 
course of his preaching, of the events of the pass- 
ing time. Mr. Parkman takes for his text two 


17. After a brief explenation of the words, and of 
their original design, he remarks, “that the scrip- 
tures present the most sublime and instructive 








ought to be distinctly understood, that the spirit, in 


views of God, as the great Governor of the na- 


verses from Daniel, one chap. ii. 21, the other iv.. 
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tions ;” and having spoken of the divine Provi- 


dence inthe condition and history of nations, he 
proceeds to show how thé late events in France 
illustrate the principles of God’s government. 
He reminds us of the proof they afford that “the 
interests of human freedom and happiness are pre- 
cious in His sight,”—of the evidence they furnish 
“how inefficacious may prove the most solemn 
warnings, and even the severest judgments, of 
themselves, to teach wisdom”—of the greund we 
have for “ rejoicing that the lessons which princes 
have failed to improve, have not been lost upon 
their subjects”—of the confidence with which we 
may anticipate “a favorable influence from these 
events on thé cause of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion”—of thé certainty and justice of our belief 
“that neither the wisdom nor the folly, the judg- 
ment nor the perverseness of man shall defeat the 
counsels of God”—and of the value that we should 
set on blessings for which other lands are willing 
to pay so great a price while they came to us an 
inheritance bought by our fathers’ toils and 
blood. ‘These topics are touched with a skilful 
hand, the application of historical fact and scrip- 
tural quotation, which are interwoven with the 
thread of the discourse, is apposite, and the whole 
is suited to impress the religicus and to move to 
devout meditation the thoughtless mind. 

Cousin Euizasetu. By the author of “4 vis- 
illo the Sea Side.” Boston; L. C. Bowes. pp. 
210. This is one of the best works for Juvenile 
Libraries that we have lately read. Many par- 
ents might get wisdom from its pages. 





Several other notices which we had prepared, 
we have not room to insert. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


ORDINATION AT MEDFIELD. 

On Wednesday the 10th inst. Mr. James Au- 
gustus Kendall was ordaified as minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Medfield, late un- 
der the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Sanders. 

The following services were performed. In- 
troductory Prayer, by Mr. Allen of Northboro’. 
Selections from the Scriptures, by Mr. Hosmer of 
Northfield. Sermon,by Dr. Kendall of Plymouth, 
father of the Pastor elect. Ordaining Prayer, 
by Dr. Ripley, of Concord. Charge, by Mr. 
Clatke of Norton. Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Mr. Wells of Kennebunk, Me. Address to the 
People, by Mr. Ripley, of Boston, and Concluding 
Prayer by Mr. Clarke of Sherburne. 

The Sermon by Dr. Kendall from Phil. iv. 17 ; 
“ Not that I desire a gift, but I desire fruit, that 
may abound on your account,” gave a full and sat- 
isfactory answer to the two questions, what are 
the great purposes of the Christian ministry, and 
how are they to be accomplished. It was listen- 
ed to with great interest, by a very numerous as- 
sembly. The services, in general, were of a prac- 
tical and evangelical character, and well calcu- 
lated to excite the serious and devout emotions, 
which are in accordance with the spirit of the oc- 


easion. [ Communicated. 











DEDICATION AT PROVINCETOWN. 

On Wednesday, the 3d inst. was dedicated to 
the service of Almighty God, the neat’and com- 
modious house recently erected at Provincetown. 
Although the weather during the day was un- 
pleasant, the performances were listened to with 
great attention by a very respectable audience.— 
The services were commenced by the performance 
of several very solemn and appropriate parts of 
divine service by the Rev. Mr. Davis the Pastor 
elect, and followed by a sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Hersey of Barnstable. We have only room to 
say of this performance that it contained a lucid 
and interesting exhibition of the different points 
of a liberal Christian’s belief,—concluding with 
an affecting allusion to the landing of the Pil- 
grims on the shores, where they were now assem- 
bled, near two hundred and ten years ago, and a 
solemn dedication of the temple to the Almighty. 
After the dedicatory prayer, several pieces were 
sung with much effect by the Choir belonging to 
the Society, under the direction of Mr. Bridgman 
of Truro. A blessing being asked, a Church was 
formed of those who remained to receive the 
Covenant. 

In conclusion we cannot but congratulate the 
liberal minded Christians of this town, that after 
the many difficulties they haye had to encounter, 
they have at last succeeded in procuring a house 
where they can worship according to the dictates 
of conscience, and a preacher so well calculated 
to advance the cause of true and rational Chris- 


tianity. { Communicated. 





Installation. We understand that the Rev. 
Jlezekiah Packard, D. D. is to be Installed Pastor 
of the ‘ North Congregational Society’ in Chelms- 
ford on Wednesday the 8th December next. 


Ordained over the Congregational Society in 
Wendall, Oct. 27th, Mr. William Clagget. 


On Wednesday the 3d inst. the Rev. George 
W. Blagden was publicly recognized as Pastor of 
the Salem Church, worshipping in Salem St. in 
this city. Sermon by Dr. Codman. 


Rev. Epwarp Beecuer.—At an Ecclesiastical 
Council held in this city on the 4th inst. the pas- 
toral connexion between the Rev. Edward Beech- 
er and Park-street Church was dissolved, with a 
view to his acceptance of his appointment as Pres- 
ident of Illinois College. 


Anniversaries at Princeton, VN. Y—The exam- 
ination of the classes in the Theological Seminary 
commenced on Thursday the 23d ult. and contin- 
ued four days. At the close of the examination, 
on Monday evening, Diplomas or certificates were 
conferred on 21 young gentlemen, members of 
the first class, most of them Licentiates, who have 
finished the regular three years’ course of study, 
prescribed by the Seminary. The address of the 
examination, was delivered by the Rev. Dr. M’Au- 
ley, of Philadelphia.—The semi-annual sermon 
before the Board of Directors, was by the Rev. 
Dr. Fisk, of Goshen, N. Y. 

The board of Directors met on Monday after- 
noon, the 27th ult. to transact business connected 
with the interests of the Seminary ;—measures 
were adopted, as we learn, to hasten the erection 
of another building for the purpose of a chapel and 
Library. 







OE ere ect 


a Statis nate Fae A wyerye the whole 
expense of supporting the. Catholic clergy in 1828 
was 62,845,000 france, ° 

In Spain, the whole number of-regular and sec- 
ular clergy in 1821, was 180,242. These per- 
sons possessed property valued at 828,060,000,00, 
besides tithes, taxes and dues. The Arch Bishops 
and Bishops of Spain have larger incomes than 
any other prelates in the world. 

The Latin Catholic Church in Hungary has 
about 4,000,000 hearers, and 3,230 places of wor- 
ship, and 5,469 clergymien, with an income of 
$2,078,870,16. 

The Calvinistic Church of Hungary has 
1,050,000 worshippers, 1,351 houses of worship, 
and 1,384 clerfgynien, with an income of 
$270,378,24. 

In Italy, there ate 19,391,200 worshippers, all 
Catholics, with 16,170 places of worship, and 
20,400 clergymen, viz:—1'Pope ; 46 Cardinals; 38 
Arch Bishops ; 62 Bishops ; 853 other dignitaries ; 
19,400 working clergymen. Having an income of 
$333,444 ,00, 

The Russian Church has about 55,000,000 wor- 
shippers. and 230,000 clergymen. The higher or- 
ders of the clergy are richly provided for, but the 
lower ciergy are very poorly paid. 

The Presbyterian Church of Scotland has about 
1,500,000, with 1000 places of worship and 1000 
clergymen, with an income of 8916,238,40. 

The Established Church in England has about 
6,00°900 hearers, with 11,743 houses of worship, 


and 18,000 clergymen, with an income of $35,- 
529900,00, 

rhe Egtablished Church in Ireland has about 
49000 4 hearers, 740 houses of worship, 17,000 
cl¢2Y™hen, and an income of $5,772,000,00. 

"ere are in Scotland, who do not pay in the 
es*blished church, 500,000 persons, with 333 
houses of worship, 400 clergymen, with salaries 
amounting to $195,360,00. In Ireland, 6,200,000 
persons, (of whom 5,500,000 are Catholics) 3,378 
houses of worship, 2,378 clergymen, with an in- 
come of $1,172,160,00. In England and Wales, 
not belonging to the regular church, there are 
6,000,000 persons, 8,000 houses of worship, and 
®,000 clergymen, with an income of $22,200,609,- 
00, 

In Christendom. 
124,672,000 Cat! slics pay their clergy $27,110,640,00 
54,056,000 Protestant do. 52,762,640,00 
41,500,000 Greek church do. 3,274,400,00 








Total—anneal expense of supporting } 83,147,680,00 
the clergy, 

This is probably too low an estimate with re- 
spect both to numbers of clergy and amount of re- 
muneration. The tables which we here use, are 
found in the Encyclopedia Americana; they are 
not sufficiently comprehensive to allow of a satis- 
factory calculation, with reference to many na- 
tions. It may generally be remarked that the 
Catholics have more clergymen in proportion to 
their lay members, than have the Protestants; yet 
the former pay about 20 cents per annum, and the 
latter nearly one dollar per annum, to support their 
clergy. U. S. Gaz. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
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Salem Trial. The trial of Joseph J. Knapp, as ac- 
cessary to the murder of Mr. White, commenced on 
Tuesday last, before the Supreme Court, now sitting 
in Salem. The prisoner pleaded ‘ Wot Guilty.’ The 
Attorney General and Mr. Webster appeared for the 


Commonwealth. When the Attorney was proceeding 


to open the case tothe jury, the counsel for the pris- 
oner objected to the appearance of Mr. W. in the case, 
a3 being contrary to the statute, which implies that no 
person shall appear in behalf of the Commonwealth, 
except the officers appointed for that purpose. The 
next morning the Court decided that Mr. W. ought 
not to be excluded on the statute. Witnesses were 
called to show the manner in which the murder was 
discovered, the condition of the premises and of the 
body. Testimony as on former trials. Rev. Mr. Col- 
man was introduced to state the confessions of Knapp. 
The defendant’s counsel argued against the admission 
of the confessions, on the ground that they were ob- 
tained under the influence of hope and fear and prom- 
ixe. The Advertiser of yesterday morning says, “* We 
learn verbally from Salem, that the Court decided yes- 
terday in favor of admitting the testimony of Mr. Col- 
man to the confessions of the prisoner.” 


State Prison, Charlestown, Mass. There are at 
present 290 convicts in the prison in this town—who 
are confined in solitary cells in the night time and dur- 
ing meals. The whole cost of the new Prison—to- 
gether with anew chapel and cookery, erected the 
past year—is $86,000, including the labor of the con- 
victs. The cost of the old prison, erected in 1804-5, 
was $17,000. This is now used principally for a 
Warehouse. The new prison contains 300 cells. 

Aurora. 


Pauperism in New Haven. The expense of sup- 
porting the poor, in this city, was,in 1811, $5,041 ; 
and nearly similar each year, till 1818, when it was 
$6,516. But in 1827, it had fallen off to $2,631, and 
this yearitis expected to be less than $2,000—and 
there is no street mendicity. Since 1811, the popula- 
tion has increased from 3,000 to 4,000. 


Cooper’s new novel of the ** Water- Witch,” will ap- 
pear in a few days from the press of Messrs. Carey & 
Lea, Philadelphia. It is described as another tale of 
the Sea, proving that the author’s march is truly “on 
the mountain wave,” and his home “ on the deep.” 


Literary Convention. One hody of learned gentle- 
men has scagcely terminated its session in the city of 
New York, belore another Convention, for purposes of 
Common School Education, assembles in the interio: 
of the state. The meeting at Utica on the 28th ult. 
was organized by the appointment of Dr. Davis, of 
Hamilton College, as President--Dr. Goodsell, of 
Utica, and B. P. Johnson, Esq. of Rome, as Vice Pres- 
idents—and Professor Yates of Chittening, and Mr. 
Ferris of Livingston County, as Secretaries.. The 
Convention continued in session two days, and several 
appropriate resolutions were passed. Among them 
was one recommending the “ Annals of Education,” 
and “Education Reporter,” published in this city, 
“to the patronage of teachers and the friends of Edu- 
cation.” A ccmmunication was presented from Mr. 
Holbrook, of Boston, to furnish one of his scientific 
tracts to each school district in the state, without ex- 
pense. A committee was appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress to the public, and another Convention was ap- 
pointed to meet at Utica in January next. 

Traveller and Palladium. 


Cherokee Indians. A meeting of the Methodist 
Missionaries has taken place at Chatooga, in the Cher- 
okee nation ; at which it was resolved, 


That the nation appear determined not to remove. 

That the oppressed condition of our brethren of the 
Cherokee nation, does most importunately solicit from 
the Tennessee Conference, « public expression of sen- 
ment on the subject of their grievances. 

That a removal of the Cherokees will be ruinous to 
their best interests. 

That the missionaries solemnly deny the charge of 
being under the influence of the principal men of the 
nation. 

[We copy the concluding resolution verbatim.] 

It is unanimously Resolved, by this missionary con- 
vention, that the present aggrieved condition of the 
Cherokees, loudly calls for the sympathy and reliyious 
interposition of the Christian community, in these 
United States, together with all the true, and faithful 





friends of humanity and justice. 
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Thanksgiving in Rhode Island. Thursday the 
twenty-fifth day of November instant; has been ap- 
een the Governor of Rhode Island asa day of 

Thanksgiving and Praise. The people of that state 
still live under the old charter, which they have refus- 


ed, by a large majority, to exchange for a Declaration. 


of Rights and Constitution of their own framing. The 

Proclamation of Gov. Fenner is so different in its fea- 

tures from that of other Governors in New England, 

and is so conveniently short, that we copy it entire. 
Eve. Trans. 
By His Excellency James Fenner, 
Governor, Captain-General,, Commander-in-Chief of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. 
A, PROCLAMATION, 

Whereas the General Assembly of the State aforesaid, 
on the twenty-ninth day of October last, passed the 
following resolution, to wit: 

Voted and Resolved, That Thursday the twenty- 
fifth day of November next, be and is hereby set apart 
as a day of public Thanksgiving and Praise to Almigh- 
ty God ; and that His Excellency the Governor, be 
and he is hereby requested, to issue his Proclamation 
accordingly. : 

Ido, therefore, pursuant to the above reeited reso- 
lution, issue this, my Proclamation, to make known 


the same, that the good people of this State may con- 
form thereto, 


Given under my hand, and the seal of said State at | 


Providence this third day of November, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand cicht hundred aud 

thirty, and of Independence the fifty-filth. 
JAMES FENNER. 


The new College, at Athens, in Georgia, a four story 
building, containing the Library, was consumed by 
fire on the 2% ult. The whole building was entirely 
destroyed. Itis believed that the fire was the result 
of accident. As the term was near its close, the Fac- 
ul'y determined to dismiss the students at once. 


Christ Rejected. We understand that the exhibition 
of West's painting of “ Christ Rejected” will certainly 
be closed on Wednesday next. 














FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ES 
Spain.—Reported Insurrection. The Temps, of 
Oct. 8, gives a letter from Madiid, of Sept. 27, which 
says: * News has reached here that the inhabitants 


and garrison of Cadiz, have proclaimed the Constitu- 
tional Government.” 


[From the Constitutionel of Oct. 9th.} 


The circulars and secret orders of the Ministers Cal- 
emande and Zambrano, and of the Inspector General 
ot the Royalist Volunteers, Carvojal, are producing 
their fruits in Spain. At Madrid Ferdinand was to 
have been dethroned, perhaps assassinated, and re- 
placed by Don Carlos ; the Ministers Ballesteros, Sal- 
mon and Salazar, and all the liberals of the capital 
were to have been massacred and their houses pi!lag- 
ed; the inhabitants of the infamous quarters of Madrid 
having been hired, were to co-operate with the Royal - 
ist Volunteers in these famous exploits. Happily on 
the 24th of September, the day fixed upon by the con- 
spirators, the plot was discovered just as it was to 
have broken out. The streets were filled with sol- 
diers, the public places were transferred into bivouacks 
and the arrests began. At Oviedo, assassins, organi- 
zed by the Bishop, ran to the depot of arms to seize 
them ; and had not the commandant of the port made 
an honorable resistance, all the liberals would have 
beed pitilessly massacred. At Seville the volunteer 
royalists were disarmed, as a wise precaution. In all 
the provinces, the priests and monks were preaching 
to the people, exhorting them to make a St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre of all the liberals, 

Arrests continued at Barcelona. The Carlists of 
Catalonia, whom the Count d’ Espagne disarmed when 
Ferdinand put down the rebellion in that province, 
have resumed their arms by the orders of the same 
Count, and in compliance with them a regiment of roy- 
alist volunteers had been raised at Barcelona. The 
Colonel and commandants are known to be the most 
inveterate apostolicals in all Catalonia. Noblemen’s 
servants, dependants on the church, and people re- 
cruited by the monks, were enroled in this corps. 
No honest working men were among them. The 
Count had given orders to let no constitutionalist go 
abroad, and to fire on all such as left their communes. 
Fifty of them had been arrested at Barcelona. All the 
officers of the old constitutional militia supposed to 
have any influence, had been arrested ; part had been 
imprisoned at Mount Joui and part in the citadel. 
Several Frenchmen had been arrested at Barcelona. 
They claimed protection frown the French Consul, but 
he could not interfere in their favor. They were set 

« t liberty by the exertions of their friends. 
Centinel. 





Latest From Spain.--The brig Plato, Capt. 
Bradford, arrived at this port yesterday from St. Sebas- 
tian, whence she sailed on the 15th October. Capt. 
Bradford informs that the publication of newspapers at 
St. Sebastian had been suppressed by government. 
We learn, however, verbally from Capt. B. that Spain 
was in a great ferment—-that men of character and in- 
fluence were daily leaving Spain for the frontiers of 
France, and he was informed by his merchant that sev- 
eral arrests of influential individuals had taken place at 
Madrid, and thata Spanish force was collecting at 
Bayonne, where 12,000 men had already assembled, 
ready to take advantage of the first favorable moment 
to march into Spain. It was evident that a crisis was 
at hand, and the Government were taking active meas- 
ures, by fortifying, &c. to meet the threatened revolu- 
tion. Her Majesty, the Queen of Spain, had given 
birth to a daughter to the great joy of his Majesty. 

Capt. Bradford, furnished Mr. Topliff with Bordeaux 
papers to the Sth Oct. inciusive from which we have 
made the following extracts, being alj of interest they 
contain. 

Lisbon, Sept. 28. Two vessels arrived here to-day 
from Rio Janeiro, but they bring no news of impor- 
tances. Our Government, however, feared the contra- 
ry ; for immediately on their arrival, and before any 
communication was had with the inhabitants, the 
Captains and even the passengers were arrested, their 
effects minutely examined, and they were interrogated 
with the utmost strictness ; but, as nothing appeared 
against them they were set at liberty at the end of four 
days, with a caution to be silent. Consequently they 
are careful to withhold all information. 

The French papeis are still prohibited ; this is ex- 
ceedingly vexatious, especially as it relates only to 
those of France. 

It is 1eported that Don Miguel intends to make a 
tour through the provinces; it is not however gener- 
ally believed. 

M. Saravia, attached to Don Miguel’s legation at 
London, who has been here for some time past, sailed 
on the 13th inst. in the packet for England. It is said 
that he is the bearer of credentials for M. le Compte 
da Ponte, at Paris, in order that the latter may present 
himself, in the name of Don Miguel, to Philip 1., whu 
is authorized to acknowledge him. What felicity, 
what on honor to France and her King! 

Centinel. 





The Committee of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties appointed to consider and report on the proposi- 
tion of M. Destut de Tracy, for the abolition of the 
punishment of death, reported at length on the 6th 
against the total abolition of that punishment, but in 
favor of its abolition in very many cases. The report 
dwells upon other important mitigations in the penal 
code, and concludes with a recommendation that the 
government should take measures to reform this code, 
and meanwhile that the consideration of the proposition 
of M. de Tracy be adjourned. 

Gen. Bourmont had arrived at Plymouth, England, 
with a single aid-de-camp from Algiers. He proceed- 
ed immediately to Lulworth Castle, the residence of 
the ex-king. 

TT TEP 


*.* We omitted to credit an article on our 
fourth page last week, on “ Comfort,” to the 
Massachusetts Journal, in which paper it first 
app cared. 
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MARRIAGES. 





Fn this city, William Lee, Esq. to Mrs. Ann McLean - 


widow of the late John McLean, Esq.; Mr. John Ball 

to ities res Richees 
n Cohasset, Mr. William Livermore, of this city, t 

Miss Sarah C. Lawitape’al aig cies 

In Saco; Mr. Isaac W. Talbot, of Newburyport, to 
Miss Abigail S. Perkins, of Biddeford. - 

In Saco, Joseph Adams, Esq. Counsellor at Law, of 
Portland, to Miss Sarah Bigelow. 

At Philadelphia, by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, D. D. the 
Rev. Matthew H. Henderson, Rector elect of Trinity 
Church, Newark, (N. J.) to Eliza H. M’Farlane, of 
the Island of St, Croix. 

In Washington City, Gen. Daniel S. Donelson, of 
Tennessee, to Miss Margaret, daughter of the Hon. 
Jobn Branch, Secretary of the Navy. 

In England Oliver Stone, Esq. Merchant of London 
and New York, to Anne, fourth daughter of the late 
Benjamin Whitehouse, 








DEATHS. 
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In this city, Mrs. Sarah Burr, widow of the late Mr. 
George T. Burr, aged 29. 

In the Chelsea Hospital, Mr. George Hawkins, of 
Salem, aged 65. 

In Plascow, Russia, a husbandman named Michof- 
sky, aged 165 ; his mother lived to 117, and one of his 
sisters to E12. 
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BEARD’S SERMONS. 





PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 
SERMONS, ACCOMPANIED BY SUITABLE PRAYERS, 
DESIGNED TO USED IN FAMILILS, 


From the Second London Edition. 
EDITED BY THE REV. J. R. BEARD. 





This work is the production of Living ministers 
of the Unitarian denomination in ngland. 


Advertisement to the first London Edition. 

“The present volume has been prepared for the 
press under the conviction that an attempt to bring the 
influences of religion into intimate connexion with the 
intercourses of private life, could never be unseasona- 
tle; and in the hope that a new publication, avowed- 
ly recommending the observance of Domestic Wor- 
ship, might, in unison with some novelty in its plan, 
draw the attention of religious professors to the i:npor- 
tant duties of family piety, and, under the Divine bles- 
sing, prove a means of extending, in some small de- 
gree, the prevalence of vital and personal religion. 

** In the selection of tle compositions of which the 
volume consists, two objects have been proposed to 
provide discourses, fitted to benefit the beads of fam- 
ilies in their private meditations; and others, suited to 
be read aloud in the miscellaneous assembly of the 
family circle. 

‘* The Editor deems it an act of justice, toacknowl- 
edge the great obligations under which he lies to the 
ministers who entered so promptiy into his views, and 
have lent him assistance so valuable for carrying them 
into effect.” 


Extract from ddverlisement to the second Edition. 

“In bringing before the Public the second edition of 
this Work, the Editor has to remark, that at the sug- 
gestion of friends, and by the aid of his respected Co- 
adjutors, he has added to each discourse a Prayer, 
supplied by the several Contributors. 

‘*The Editor is not insensible to the favorabie ra- 
ception given to the First Edition of these Sermons. 
He trusts, and he has reason to hope, that the dis- 
courses may already have proved in some measure 
conducive to the great objects which they were de- 
signed to serve; md if he might, without being 
thought wearisome, venture to revert to the chief end 
which he had in view in preparing them for the press, 
he would urge, with solemn earnestness, upon all 
heads and masters of fimilies, the observance of the 
imperative and pleasant duty of family worship.— 
Guided by the general tenor of the Scriptures, and the 
general experience of the best Christians, and consid- 
ering the great ends of the Christian religion, he is 
fully convinced thatin proportion as this duty is ob- 
served in a family, in a church, or in a community, in 
the same proportion will the favor of God rest upon it; 
and piety, and its constant attendant happiness, be 
found to prevail in the midst of its members.” 


Extract from a Review of this Work in the Christian 
Examiner, No. 41, New Series. 

“If our readers will suppose a volume of the Lib- 
eral Preacher to have been published at once instead 
of being issued in monthly numbers, they will have a 
precise idea of the m@oner in which this collection 
has been made. It is in fact the Liberal Preacher of 
England, containing specimens of the sermons of sev- 
enteen Unitarian ministers in different parts of the 
kingdom. The subjects are of a practical character, 
without any mixture of doctrinal controversy, as 
would be expected in a selection designed for use in 
domestic instruction ; and the discourses probably 
give a fair notion of the every day style and manner of 
the pulpit among our English brethren. I» this point 
of view the volume is particularly interesting. 

** We have read it with great satisfaction. And we 
recommend it, with confidence, to those who would 
acquaint themselves with the style of preaching among 
our brethren abroad, or would possess a book of val- 
uable practical divinity for domestic perusal, or would 
furnish a parish library with a wholesome wor< for 
circulation.” 

CONDITIONS. 4 

I. The work will be handsomely printed on Super- 
fine paper, and new Pica type, making a volume of 
500 pages octavo, the size of the English Edition. 

Il. The price to subscribers will be two dollars, 
bound in boards, covered with cloth. To non-sub- 
scribers two dollars and fifty cents. 

{= Those who wish to procure this valuable Work 
at a low price, are urged to make early application, as 
it is proposed to publish but few, if any, more than 
may be subscribed for. L. C. BOWLES. 

No. 124 Washington-St. Boston. 

Nov. 13. 


MISS N. FROST, No. 8 School-street, 
will give instruction in Reading, English Grammar, 
Geography, Geology, Botany, History, Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Geometry, Astronomy, 
French and Latin languages, Penmanship on aa im- 
proved plan, Needlework of every discription, Book 
keeping, Drawing, Painting, &c.: in doing which she 
will avail herself of all requisite assistance. 

A course of lessons in PENMANSHIP, exclu- 
sively, will be given to such as desire it. 

Satisfactory references given at the Room, where 
applications will be attended to, at all hours in the day. 

Boston, Nov. 11, 1830. 








PRIVATE INSTRUCTION — 
The subscriber, having devoted the greater part of his 
life to the instruction of youth, would be willing to re- 
ceive into his family a few Scholars, to be fitted for ac- 
tive business, or to become teachers of others, or to be 
prepared in the languages for admission into Col- 
lege. The number will be limited to a few, from six 
to ten lads or young persons, in order that more atten- 
tion may be giventhem. Tuition and board will be on 
moderate terms. Danie. C, SANDERS. 

Medfield, Nov. 1st, 1830. 

References. 


Rev. Dr. Lowell, 
George Brindley, Esq. 
Dr. John D. Fisher. 





BEARD’S SERMONS. Forsale at 
this office, ** Sermons accompanied by suitable prayers, 
designed to be used in families,—being a compilation 
of Sermons of living Unitarian ministers in England— 
edited by Rev. J. Bearp. Oct. 16. 





BOARD may be obtained in a small private 
family without young Children, for a Gentleman and 
Lady—or two single Gentlemen can have separate 
apartments and a Perlor if desirable.—The situation is 
central and every attention will be rendered to make 
it a comfortable home. Apply at this Office. 

Oct. 2. 
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lished by L. C. Bowles, No. 124 Washington Sireet 


‘ With gentle yet prevailing force 

Intent upon her destined course, 

Graceful, and useful, all she does, 
- Blessing and blest where’er she goes.’ 


tion of an English lady, the author of the Visit to the 
seaside. She possesses, in common with Miss Edge- 
worth, the rare accomplishment of being able so to en- 
ter into the character of children, as to compose book 
for them, which are equally interesting to older read- 
ers, as correct and beautitul exhibitions of human na- 
; ture at a most interesting period. The great charm of 
what she has written is its truth. Her children feel, 
. act ana talk like children. To them ‘therefore, this, 
as well as her other work, is full of moral instruction ; 
for it introduces them to characters which they can 
comprehend and sympathise with, and places instant- 
ly before them the amiable or unamiable nature of dis- 
positions to which they feel a tendency within them- 
selves. At the same time, it furnishes exvellent “les- 
sons for parents, by showing what children are, and 
how they are to be influenced to what is good. It af- 
fords fine examples of the mznner in which their at- 
tention is to be excited, and knowledge conveyed to 
their minds. And the truth which is beautifully illus- 
(rated throughout, that disinterested kindness is the 
essential requisite in promoting their moral improve- 
ment, is equally applicable to mankind in general. 
The editor does not fear that he is saying too much, 
considering the size of this work ; for a book which 
zives so faithful and animated a pictore of children, is 
one of the most pleasing and useful that can be writ- 
ten. Itis now published from the original manu- 
script. The author has shown her confidence in the 
kindness of our American community in desiring that 
it should be first introduced to them; and the editor, 
feeling assured of its favorable reception, has had much 
gratification in being the means of executing her wish. 
A 
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Cambridge, October 3, 1830. 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE— 
This day published, by Leonarp C. Rowurs, 124 
Washington Street, ‘‘ The Unitarian Advocate and 
Religious Miscellany,” conducted by an Association 
of Gentlemen. Vol. i1.—No. 5.—( New Series.) For 
November, 1830. 





CONTENTS, 

Religion illustrated by a comparison of it with other 
qualities and objects, No. VI concluded—Causes of 
indifference and aversion to religion; The Death of 
Chiist—A crucified Saviour necessary; Orthodox 
Faultfinding with othodox Preaching ; Unitarianism 
a religion to live by; Unitarian Christianity suited to 
make men holy—Mr. Gannett’s Discourse ;. Christian 
Consolation—An offering of Sympathy, to parents be- 
reaved of their children, and others under affliction ; 
State and Prospects of Unitarianism in foreign Covn- 
tries—England, Ireland, Scotland, France, and Spain ; 
VJnitaian Ordination, Dedications, and Installation ; 
Theological School at Cambridge. Nov. 6. 
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LIBERAL PREACHER, Sor Nov. 
—Just published by L. C. Bowrzs, 124 Washington- 
Steet, and J. & J. W. Prentiss, Keene, N. H.; 
The LIBERAL PREACHER, for November, 1830, 
containing a Sermon by Tuomas Gray, D. D., ot 
Roxbury, Mass,—** On Industry, Fervor, and Reli- 
gion.” —Rom. xii. 11. Nov. 6. 





A. U. A. TR ACT—No. 41.—/(First Series.) 
This day published by GRAY & BOWEN, 141 Wash- 
ington-street, Tract No. 41 of the First Series of the 
American Unitarian Association, ** On Prejudice by 
Samuel J. May.”’—pp. 16. Nov. 6. 





NEW-YORK COLLECTION or 
HYMNS, GRAY & BOWEN, Ne. 141 Washington- 
street, have just received a supply of the “ New-York 
Collecticn of Psalms and Hymns, for social and pri- 
vate worship,” and are now ready to supply orders for 
the same. 

i+ Societies, and others wishing for this collection 
can be furnished by the quantity on reasonable terms. 

Nov. 6. St. 


BOOKS MISSING. 


Lowth’s Translation of Isaiah; Leland’s View of 
the Deistical Writers, 2 Vols.; Campbell’s Disserta- 
tions on the Gospels, Vol. Ist; Bowring’s Hymns; 
British Poets, Vol. 3d; Life of Jane Taylor, 2 vols. ; 
Life of Mrs. Graham; Contributions of Q. Q. 2 vols. ; 
Christian Disciple, vol. Ist, in boards; Lock Hospital 
Collection of Sacred Music. 

(> Any person having in his possession either of 
these works belonging to the subscriber, is respectful- 
ly requestcd to return the same to him, or leave it at 
this office. Henry Ware, jr. 

* Cambridge, Nov. 6th. 











DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to wit. 
District Clerk’s Office. 
BE it remembered, That on the nineteenth day o 
October, A. D. 1850, in the fifty-fifth year of the In- 
dependence of the United States of America, SamuEL 
G. Goopricu of the said District, has deposited in this 
Office the Title of a Book the Right whereof he claims 
as Author and Propnetor in the words following, 
, to wit: 

** Tales of Travels West of the Mississippi. By 
SoLtomon Be tu, late keeper of the Traveller’s Libra- 
ry, Province House Court, Boston. With a Jlap and 
numerous Engravings.” 

In Conformity to the Act of the Congress of the 
United States, entitled, ‘* An Act for the encourage- 
ment of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, 
Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of 
such copies during the times therein mentioned :”’ and 
also to an Act, entitled, “* An Act supplementary to an 
Act, entitled, ‘ An Act for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, 
to the Authors and Proprietors of such copies duing 
' the times therein mentioned ;’ and extending the ben- 

efits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
etching historical and other ae oe + eae 
. , erk of the Distict 
INO. W. D AVIS, § of Massachusetts. 
Nov. 6. 4t. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANI- 
TY SUITED TO MAKE MEN HOLY. For sale 
by L. C. Bowes, No. 124 Washington-street, 4 Dis- 
course delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. A. B. 
Muzzy, as Pastor of the First Church and Society in 
Framingham, Mass. June 10th, 1830; By Rev. Ezra 
S. GANNETT. Oct. 30. 


CHRIST REJECTED. This mag- 
nificent Picture by the late Bensamin West, is 
now open for exhibition in the Atheneum Gallery, 
wheie it may be seen daily for a short period, from nine 
in the morning until sun down. 

It is the largest piece ever painted by this celebrated 
American Artist, and has been unequivocally pro- 
nounced by artists and the best judges, to be the great- 
est of his numerous peformances. Ten thousand Guin- 
eas were Offered to Mr. West for this picture, which he 
declined accepting. It was exhibited in Pall Mall un- 
der the patronage of the King, and the receipts amount- 
ed to twelve thousand pounds sterling ; and in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltsmore, it has been visited 
by upwards of sixty thousand persons, within the few 
last months. 

Admittance 25 cents. Children half price. 

A Pamphlet explanatory of the subject, may be had 
at the Exhibition Room. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Sept 11. tf. 


A CARD. Mr. Hooton (Organist at the 
Rev. Mr. Parkman’s Church) informs his friends and 
the public, that he continues to instruct in the theory 
and practice of music, on the Organ, Piano Forte, and 
also in singing ; and trusts, from his Jong experience, 
he shall be able to give satisfaction. He has an Or- 
gan added to his room for the convenience of those 
who would wish instruction on that instrument. Mr. 
H. will wait on pupils at their residence or attend 
them at his Room, 164 Wasbington-street, over 8. H, 
Parker’s Library. 3m. Sept. 11. 
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CO USIN ELIZABETH. Just pub 
cousin Elizabeth, By the Author of a visit to the Sea 


Editor’s Note.—The present work is the produe- © 
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[From the Episcopal Watchman. } 
MISSIONS. 


Light for the dreary vales 
Of ice bound Labrador ! 
Where the frost king breathes on the slippery sails, 
And the mariner wakes no more ; 
Lift high the lamp that never fails, 
To that dark and sterile shore. 


- Light for the forest child! 
"An outeast though he be, [smil’d, 
‘From the haunts where the sun of his childhood 
And the country of the free; 
Pour the hope of heaven o’er his desert wild, 
For what home on earth has he ? 


Light for the hills of Greece! 
Light for that trampled clime 
Where the rage of the Spoiler refused to cease 
Ere it wrecked the boast of time ; 
If the Moslem hath dealt the gift of peace, 
Can ye grudge your boon sublime ? 


Light on the Hindoo shed! 
On the maddening idol-train, 
The flame of the Suttee is dire and red, 
And the Fakir faints with pain, 
And the dying moan on their cheerless bed, 
By the Ganges lav’d in vain. 


Light for the Persian sky ! 
‘The Sophi’s wisdom fades, 
And the pearls of Ormus are poor to buy 
’ Armor when death invades ; 
Hark !—Hark! ’tis the sainted Martyr’s sigh 
From Arrarat’s mournful shades. 


Light for the Burman vales ! 
For the islands of the sea! 
For the coast where the slave-ship fills its sails 
With sighs of agony, 
And her kidnapp’d babes the mother wails 
"Neath the lone banana tree. 


Light for the Ancient Race 
Exil’d from Zion’s rest! 
Homeless they roam from place to place, 
Benighted and opprest, 
They shudder at Sinai’s fearful base, 
Guide them to Calvary’s breast. 


Light for the darken’d earth !— 
Ye Blest, its beams who shed, 
Shrink not, till the day spring hath its birth, 
Till wherever the footstep of man doth tread, 
Salvation’s banner spread broadly forth 
Shall gild the dream of the cradle-bed, 
And clear the tomb 
From its lingering gloom 
For the aged to rest his weary head. 
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PRIVATE LIFE. - 





We have lately perused with pleasure a 
work of fiction, entitled ‘‘ Private Life,” con- 
taining some graphic delineations of charac- 
ter and just views on many important topics. 
We extract the following, and doubt not, that 
our readers may find a very accurate resem- 
blance of a character, frequently to be seen 
among us, of a young lady, of little experi- 
ence and much fervor, busying herself in con- 
demning, admonishing, or striving to convert 
people older, wiser, and better than herself. 
While, in the gentleness, good sense, and un- 
affected piety of her pastor, they may see, at 
once, ap attractive exhibition of some of the 
choicest Christian graces, and an example 
of the most effectual method of rebuking that 
assurance and impertinence, which are in- 
deed the real fruits of ignorance or inexperi- 
ence, but are often mistaken for religious zeal. 


* Downright decision, by the young and inexperi- 
enced, on things which only experience can teach, is 
the credential of vain impertinence.”’ 

** Humility and love constitute the essence of true 
religion.” LAavATER. 

Mr. Mortimer was extremely anxious to 
check the growth of party spirit in his parish : 
he had too often seen kindliness of feeling, 
nay, the very essence of Christianity itself, 
melt away under its influence, not to depre- 
cate its effects: but it required all the sobri- 
ety of his judgment, and all the reality of his 
piety, to effect this object: for even in the 
little community of Elton it was no easy task ; 
—even there might be found specimens of 
many classes—indifference mistaking itself 
for moderation—worldly-mindedness for so- 
ciality—spiritual pride for religious earnest- 
ness. Some were afflicted with rather a su- 
perfluous dread of being righteous overmuch 
—cthers were so intent upon christianizing 
the world around them that they forgot the 
necessity of christianizing their own hearts. 
Mr. Mortimer’s natural intelligence and good 
sense were quickened by the strong sympa- 
thy he felt for his flock as a pastor ; absurdi- 
ties which might have amused him as a phi- 
losopher, affected him as a Christian ; he saw 
quickly and slearly into character, and appli- 
ed the rein or the spur according to the ne- 
cessity of the case; and his remonstrances, 
though frank and energetic, rarely offended, 
for they were offered in the very spirit of 
Christian love. 


A young lady had lately become a resident 
in his parish, who called his pastoral vigilance 
into exercise. She was distantly related to 
Mrs. Bentley; and being an orphan, with a 
comfortable independence, came to reside un- 
der her roof as a boarder. Miss Musgrave 
was in some degree influenced in her choice 
of a residence by a benevolent recollection of 
Mrs. Bentley's limited income, and a kind de- 
sire Of adding to the comforts of her declin- 
ing life. Such an event in that lady’s histo- 
ry was not likely to be passed over as a com- 
monplace occurrence : it excited a considera- 
ble sensation in the village; and those whom 
experience had familiarized with Mrs. Bent- 
ley’s misty mind and dusky patlor were fully 
competent to appreciate the benevolence of 








Miss Musgrave. 


She was not, however, sole- 
ly influenced in her choice of a home by per- 
sonal kindness for Mrs. Bentley. She con- 
sidered the village of Elton a field for useful- 
ness ; for Mies Museents was one of those 
officious young persons who make it a point 
of conscience to instruct every body they 
meet, upon religious matters: she assumed a 
sort of religious dictatorship,—a right to in- 
quire into, direct, and regulate the spiritual 
concerns of all her acquaintances. It might 
have been supposed, that the scriptures were 
a closed casket, of which she only had found 
the key ; for the most domineering monk in 
Christendom could not have been more deci- 
sive and dictatorial. Her lessons were ad- 
dressed not merely to the young, that could 
have been borne ; but to mammas and papas, 
to the old and gray-headed; and as her no- 
tions were crude, and her opinions evidently 
formed without much reflection, it was some- 
what preposterous to see her mistaking her 
own dark lantern for a sunbeam which was 
to enlighten the world. Naturally restless, 
she was by no means free from that love of 
novelty and excitement, which is to be found 
in the circles of the gay and frivolous: it took 
a different turn, and had a far higher object, 
but the appetite for variety was much the 
same. Now these mistakes were the more to 
be lainented, because Miss Musgrave had the 
cause of religion really at heart: her tine, 
talents, and energies, were devoted to the 
‘one thing needful ;” and her example would 
have been beautiful and beneficial, had not 
the dictatorial dogmatism of her manner 
counteracted its healthful influence. 

“Have you been introduced to Mr. Morti- 
mer?” inquired Mrs, Grenville, when Miss 
Musgrave returned her call. 

‘* No, I was from home when he favored 
me with a visit,” replied Miss Musgrave : 
“pray, is he a man of any piety ?” 

‘‘ Mr. Mortimer is exemplary in every re- 
spect,” observed Mrs. Grenville : ‘‘ we should 
be most ungrateful not to value him.” 

‘“‘ Indeed! I never heard him spoken of as 
a decidedly pious character,” said Miss Mus- 
grave; ‘‘ but if he be so, you have reason for 
gratitude. Iam sure the parish of Wood- 
lands, where I have been visiting, is in a la- 
mentable state of darkness.” 

** What, under Dr. Burke's care, with the 
bible, and our excellent liturgy !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Grenville, in a tone of surprise. 

‘* Dr. Burke is a man of talent,’ resumed 
Miss Musgrave, ‘‘ but as ignorant of the gos- 
pe! truth as a child.” 

Mrs. Grenville, who had been accustomed 
to think with admiration of Dr. Burke’s tal- 
ents, and with reverence of his prety, listen- 
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sures, and rash conclusions, would be incom-. 

patible with true Christian humility at any 

age; at yours, pardon my sincerity, they are 
reposterous.” 

. Miss Musgtave colored a little, but replied, 

that whatever offence it _— give, the truth 

ought never to be suppressed. 

. I reverence the orisiciple,” observed Mr. 
Mortimer ; ‘‘ but in setting up a standard of 
our own, by which the piety of the whole 
Christian world is to be measured, by indulg- 
ing in personal reflections and reprehensions, 
by deducing the most uncharitable inferences 
from slight premises, do we forward the cause 
of truth? Besides, you know, it has been said, 
that truth is the offspring of unbroken medi- 
tation, and of thoughts often revised and cor- 
rected. Do you think you have had quite 
time enough to revise and correct yours! [ 
assure you, though I am bald and gray head- 
ed, it is a work with which I am still busy.” 
Miss Musgrave appeared slightly embarras- 
sed, and after expressing her regret that their 
views appeared to differ so materially, soon 
rose to take leave. 

‘Well, [ hope,” said Constance, as the 
door closed, ‘that I shall never adopt any 
views that foster presumption and extinguish 
charity. What a disagreeable person she is?” 





THE FATHERS OF NEW-ENGLAND. 

We extract the following eloquent and 
beautiful passage from ‘‘An Historical Sketch 
of Watertown,” by the Rev. Convers Fran- 
CIs. 

We live at a period of patriotic remem- 
brances. It has become the fashion of the 
times to gather up memorials of the fathers 
of New England. <A more general interest, 
than ever before, is felt in tracing their foot- 
steps, and in searching their records. ‘This 
feeling is one of the manifestations of the 
pleasure we naturally find in the exercise of 
that wonderful power of retrospection, which 
enables us almost to antedate our lives, to 
merge the distinctions of time in a sense of 
fellowship with the past, to overleap the bar- 
riers of years and centuries, and to add to 
the short span of our own days the days of 
those who have gone before us. But besides 
this, it is our good fortune, that the ties of 
association with the memory of our ancestors 
are, in a remarkable degree, minutely local. 
Not only is their general history, in its whole 
extent, so recent, comparatively, that we are 
able to trace itin clear and distinct lines 
quite up to its commencement, without being 
lost in the shadowy regions of conjecture and 
fable, but we can identify the men and their 





ed with unfeigned astonishment; but as she 
was about to express this feeling, the door 
opened, and Mr. Mortimer was announced. 
After a little general conversation, Miss Mus- 
grave instituted an inquiry into the state of 
the parish. 

‘‘ Are your schools flourishing, Sir ?”’ said 
she, addressing Mr. Mortimer: ‘‘ so much of 
these things depends upon management: | 
put those at Hartwell upon a much better 
plan during my residence there ; and I shall 
be happy to lend my assistance here.” 

Mr. Mortimer bowed. 

‘“My excellent friend Mr. Mellish was 
most indefatigable with respect to schools,” 
continued she. 

‘*And who is Mr. Mellish?” inquired Mr. 
Mortimer. . 

‘A most valuable young man, indeed,” 
replied Miss Musgrave: ‘‘the only pious 
clergyman in Westbury.” 

Mrs. Grenville was absolutely startled,—all 
the clergy of that large town, deans, canons, 
vicars, rectors, and curates, condemned with- 
out mercy, in one sweeping phrase. 

‘The rest are mere worldly men,” pursued 
Miss Musgrave, in the most decided tone im- 
aginable. 

‘“‘ You have strong grounds, of course, for 
an accusation of so grave a nature,” said Mr. 
Mortimer, “ for a term of more absolute con- 
demnation could scarcely be found: some 
neglect of duty has probably come under your 
own observation.” 

“Why, not exactly,’’ returned Miss Mus- 
grave: ‘‘ there is no want of outward decen- 
cy and decorum, but they are merely respec- 
table men.” 

‘*A clergyman respectable without piety, 
is somewhat a paradox to me,” observed Mr 
Mortimer. 

“The distinction may not be obvious to 
every one,” replied Miss Musgrave, “ but to 
me it is perfectly intelligible; indeed, the 
mind must be spiritually enlightened before 
these things are seen in their true colors, and 
in all their bearings.” 

Mr. Mortimer, wishing to give a different 
tone to the conversation, took up a volume of 
Dr. Lectures, and inquired whether Miss 
Musgrave was acquainted with them. 

“No,” returned she, “I do not read large- 
ly,—indeed I find books but blind guides: 
we must profit by very different teaching ; 
and I should not expect to find much that 
was satisfactory in this work,” continued she, 
turning over the leaves with a supercilious 
air; “‘though I believe the Bishop of 
to be a learned man, and a very worthy, well 
intentioned person, acting up to the light he 
has: but I fear he is very ignorant of real 
religion. The veil, poor man, is not yet re- 
moved from his heart.” 

And this was said of a champion in the 
cause of Christianity, whose works will live 
forever ;—whose life is in complete harmony 
with his principles, and by a young woman of 














the ripe age of twenty-two. As Constance 
listened to the oracular tone in which all this 
was said, and contrasted it with the youthful 
fate and figure of the speaker, it appeared to 
her so ridiculous, that she could scarcely re- 
press a laugh. 

“* My dear young lady,” said Mr. Mortimer, 
addressing Miss Musgrave, ‘you will per- 
haps imagine, that I am premature in claim- 
ing, at this early stage of our acquaintance, 
the privilege of a pastor; but do you weigh 
well the full force of your own decided and 


doings with the smallest subdivisions of the 
republic, with our towns and hamlets. Our 
whole land, in all its youthful strength and 
vast resources, is a monument to the Pil- 
grims, who, when they began their cheerless 
work, would have deemed it the wildest 
dream of romance, had they been told of the 
mighty edifice which was to be reared on 
their labors, and who toiled and suffered with 
strong patience, and with a trust in God that 
never wavered. But, below these magnifi- 
cent vie.. , there are other reminiscences, 
which, if they have no grandeur, are not 
| without interest and value. With the 
names and the deeds of our fathers we can 
associate the green fields and the beautiful 
groves of our villages, the virtues and the en- 
joyments of an industrious neighborhood, the 
schools at which our children seek instruc- 
tion, and the sanctuaries where we call upon 
the name of our God. Our recollections be- 
come domesticated feelings, and have a 
lodgement among our most familiar posses- 
sions. Our daily walks seem almost over- 
shadowed by the presence of a past genera- 
tion ; for their footsteps have not long disap- 
peared from the places, which, in the midst 
of the cares and pleasures of common life, 
we recognise and love as our homes. 

The character of the Puritans has of late 
been a favorite topic, both among ourselves 
and in England. Its peculiarities have been 
traced with felicitous skill, and its merits 
portrayed with powerful eloquence, by some 
ef the most gifted writers of our times. ‘The 
men of this generation stand in a position 
favorable for doing justice to its claims. We 
are sufficiently remote from the excitement, 
in which the Puritans lived and acted, to es- 
timate fairly their excellencies and errors, 
the value of their labors, and the conse- 
quences of their principles. It cannot be a 
matter of wonder, that two centuries ago 
they should have been the objects of bitter 
sarcasm and abusive reproach, when we.con- 
sider that their faults were precisely such, as 
would naturally be met with the most unspar- 
ing hostility, and that they themselves in 
some cases manifested but little forbearance 
in applying epithets of infamy to their adver- 
saries. ‘he nature of the contest, in which 
they were so deeply concerned, was adapted 
to bring out the sharp, stern, uncompromis- 
ing qualities of human character, to confound 
a zeal for trifles with a zeal for essential 
principles, and sometimes to engage the 
aid of unholy passions inaholy cause, We 
can hardly be much surprised, therefore, 
at the foul asperity with which Parker, 
Whitgift, Dugdale, and others of that 
day, spoke or wrote of the Puritans,—the 
poor and pitiful abuse which they heaped 
upon men, who were struggling for sacred 
rights against the strong arm of power. We 
iay not conceal or deny their faults; but, at 
the same time, we may not forget the provo- 
cations they endured. We may not forget 
the iniquitous proceedings of the High Com- 
mission and the Star Chamber, those dis- 
graceful instruments of cruel persecution, 
which brought their terrors to bear on the 
crimes of not wearing a white surplice, of 
not baptising with a cross, and of refusing to 
kneel at the sacrament. * We cannot but re- 
member, that the Puritans were goaded, op- 
pressed, and held in contempt under Eliza- 
beth, who was just as much a Protestant as 
was necessary to make herself a pope, and 
no more ; that their hopes of protection were 
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le professor of kingcraft, who had said, when 
in Scotland,—‘‘ As for our neighbor kirk of 
England, their service is an evil said mass in 
English,—they want nothing of the mass but 
the liftings,’—but to whom the possession of 
the sceptre suddenly taught the bad lessons 
of intolerance towards all who would not con- 


form to that same kirk; that, under the first 
; Charles, measures were dealt to them, scarce- 


ai 


' defended. 











ly milder than those of the Inquisition ; and 
that the second Charles paved the way to his 
restoration with promises to them, which he 
never meant to keep. These and similar 
circumstances rise to our remembrance, when 
we are told of their hard and offensive quali- 
ties; and we are disposed to pardon much to 
the feelings of wronged and injured man.— 
For the want of that amenity, which imparts 
a fascinating grace to life and manners, there 
was an ample atonement in the good which 
these men effected by their moral heroism in 
the cause of God, and of the rights of hu- 
manity,—by the spirit of self-sacrifice, with 
which they threw themselves into the pass 
where the best interests of man were to be 
It is easy enough to turn jnto 
ridicule their harsh and untractable terper, 
their rigorous adherence to unimportant pe- 
culiarities, and their extravagance 0 -eli- 
gious zeal. But, while these grew ©"! of 
temporary circumstances, and were Shaved 
perhaps in quite an equal degree by te .d- 
versaries, from whom the reproach cons, 
shall we forget that these men sowed that 
precious seed, from which has sprung the 
rich harvest of blessings enjoyed by our com- 
munity? Shall we leave out of the account, 
that, scorned and flouted as they were by the 
proud hierarchy of their land, they were still 
the trusty guardians of that vital principle of 
freedom, the claims of which have since been 
so widely felt and respected? ‘The world 
owes them much; and the progress of time 
and events is continually developing more 
distinctly the amount of the obligation. It 
is not strange, indeed, that while the preju- 
dices of party strife were fresh and strong, it 
should have been said of the Puritan,—*‘* As 
he is more generally in these times taken, I 
suppose we may call hima church-rebel, one 
that would exclude order, that his brain 
might rule.” But the dispassionate judgment 
of England’s philosophical historian, at a lat- 
er day from a better point of view, has de- 
clared the truth of the case in a memorable 
acknowledgment; ‘ So absolute,” says he, 
“was the authority of the crown, that the 
precious spark of liberty had been kindled, 
and was preserved by the Puritans alone ; 
and it was to this sect, that the English owe 
the whole freedom of their constitution.” 

But the Puritan character is too wide and 
fruitful a topic for this place. Its essential 
elements were noble and praiseworthy. It 
was the form taken by the strong action of 
mental energies, not always wisely guided, 
but aiming with untired perseverance at ex- 
alted objects. At the period when New-Eng- 
land was settled, the Puritans had for many 
years been growing in numbers and strength. 
But the hope of religious liberty, from time 
to time disappointed, was so far crushed, 
that at length many of them turned their 
eyes away from home, and fixed them on this 
western region, then lying a mere wilderness 
under the shade of deep forests, and trodden 
by no human foot but that of the savage.— 
The enterprise was, strictly speaking, an ec- 
clesiastical concern, and presents the singu- 
larly striking case of a nation receiving its 
existence distinctly and wholly from religious 
causes. Our fathers Joved their native land 
with fond affection; they had become at- 
tached in no ordinary degree to the soil on 
which they trod ; all the charms of domestic 
and local associations were there,—their 
pleasant firesides, and their beautiful fields. 
They endured and forbore, till endurance 
and forbearance were in vain. It must have 
been by a strong moral effect, that they 
could resolve, in the cause of what they be- 
lieved to be religious truth and freedom, to 
sever the ties that bound them to their homes, 
and to seek a refuge on these shores. While 
wind and waves were bearing them onward, 
doubtless they looked back with the exile’s 
feeling to their father-land; and had they 
not loved the rights of conscience and their 
duty to God better than that land, the hearts 
of the stoutest must have sunk within them. 
While they were laying here the foundation 
of a structure, destined to rise in beauty and 
greatness of which they could form no con- 
ception, they struggled with want and sorrow, 
and died in loneliness, but ia strong faith.— 
When we read the simple, pathetic, and al- 
most childlike story, which they tell of them- 
selves and their doings, we cannot but wish 
that the veil might have been lifted from the 
future, and that they might have enjoyed a 


| cheering foresight of the abundant good, that 
in the course of God’s providence was to 


crown their labors. But the memorial of 
these undaunted Christians was not forgotten 
before God. The shield of Heaven was ex- 
tended over the infant colony, till ‘‘a little 
one became a thousand, and asmall one a 
strong nation.” 





CITY OF BRUSSELS. 


This city, which seems again destined to 
be the theatre of strange events, has at the 
present moment a population of 80,000 per- 
sons, and shares with the Hague the distinc- 
tion of being the capital of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and it is, after Ghent, the 
most important place in Flanders. During 
the wars of the 17th and 18th centuries, of 
which the Netherlands were the principal 
scene, Brussels underwent its share of suffer- 
ing. In 1695 it was bombarded by Marshal 
Villeroy, when 14 churches and 4000 houses 
were destroyed. After the battle of Ramilies, 
it surrendered to Marlborough, but it was 
taken by the French under Marshal Saxe in 
1742, and restored at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. During the revolutionary war, it 


again fell into the hands of the French, to | 





grieriously disappointed by James, that nota- 


whoni it remained subject till the peace of 
1814. While under their Government, it 
was made the seat of a Court of Criminal 
and Special Justice, a Chamber and Tribu- 
nal of Commerce, and a Court of Appeal for 
five Departments. Most of these privileges 
are still retained, and it shares with the 
Hague the meetings of the States General. 


Brussels has always been eminent as a 
manufacturing town. The making of lace 
alone gives employment to upwards of 10,000 
persons. It is also celebrated for the manu- 
facture of camblets, carpets, and carriages, 
which are equal to those of London in cheap- 
ness and elegance. It also enjoys a conside- 
rable share of commerce during the canals of 
the Scheldt. The present flowrishing condi- 
tion of the city is also owing to the great in- 
flux of foreigners, particularly French and 
English. ‘To the latter it has been peculiar- 
ly attractive, from its contiguity to the plain 
of Waterloo, and we believe it at one time 
had 5,000 English residents of wealth and 
distinction within its confines. As early, in- 
deed, as the time of Cromwell, it was mark- 
ed in the annals of England as being the 
chosen residence of .Charles II, and of his 
brother James II, during the greater part of 
their exclusion from their native country. 
The interior of the town itself offers much to 
attract strangers. In the new part of the 
town the streets are spacious. and airy, and 
the custom of painting the outside of the 
houses with some lively colors presents an 
agreeable variety to the eye. ‘here are 
many good squares, which seem to have been 
the theatre of the late transactions. The 
principal are, the Place Royale, the Great 
Market, the Place St. Michael, the Corn 
Market, and the Grand Saloon. Of these 
the Great Market Place is the finest, and, al- 
though of different styles of architecture, its 
general effect is exceedingly pleasing. The 
Fish Market, though erected but a few years, 
is one of the neatest in Europe. 

There is also a market for frogs, which are 
brought alive in pails and cans, and prepared 
for dressing on the spot. The hind limbs, 
which are the only parts used, are cut from 
the body with scissors, by the women who 
bring the animals for sale. The favorite 
place of recreation is the Park. Itis a large 
pleasure ground adjoining the Palace, Jaid 
out with great taste, planted with a variety of 
fine trees and shrubs, and diversifcd with 
lawns ornamented with fountains and statues. 
In the centre isa fine basin, stocked with gold 
and silver fish. On each side of the princi- 
pal walk is a valley, planted so as to exclude 
all annoyance from the sun. A fountain in 
one of these is marked with an inscription, 
stating that Peter the Great, during his resi- 
dence here, sat down by its margin to drink 
a bottle of wine. Another version of the 
story is, that he fell into it while strolling 
through the Park after dinner. Both may be 
true. The Palace of the States General is a 
magnificent building, supported on pillars 
of the Ionic order. Its entrance leads to a 
spacious hall, on each side of which is a no- 
ble staircase—one conducting to the Cham- 
ber of Peers, the other to that of the Depu- 
ties. The latter is a semi-circle, with a ca- 
pacious gallery for the people, who are freely 
admitted, both male and female, to hear the 
debates. ‘The Town Hall is a_ beautiful 
gothic building, but so irregular that its tower 
stands at a great distance from the centre. 
It is 364 feet high, and surmounted with a 
statue of St. Michael, in copper gilt, 17 fect 
high. The statue turns on a pivot, and serves 
as a vane to show the direction of the wind. 

-The Orange Palace, generally called La 
Vieille Cour, was formerly the residence of 
the Governors of Belgium, but is now occu- 
pied as a museum and fibrary, and cabinet of 
natural history. There is also a botanic gar- 
den, containing 4,000 exotics. ‘The Philo- 
sophical College, which has been but a few 
years in existence, is founded on a liberal 
scale. The great hall is capable of accom- 
modating 1200 persons. Each student has a 
room furnished at the expense of the Govern- 
ment—all the courses of lectures are gratui- 
tous, and stipends are allowed toa number 
of pupils, whose means are not adequate to 
defray the moderate expenses of their board. 
The principal Church is that of St. Gudule, 
erected on an eminence, and adorned with 
towers, which command an extensive pros- 
pect. The Church of St. Augustine Convent 
was used as a hospital for the British troops 
after the battle of Waterloo. It is now ap- 
plied to the use of the Dutch Protestants in 
the forenoon, and at noon to the English. 
The Dutch service is attended by the King 
and royal family, when the court is resident 
here. The cemeteries are detached from the 
Churches, being outside the Boulevards.— 
David, the French painter, is buried in that 
without the gate of Louvain. In the village 
of Lacken, about half a league to the North 
of Brussels, is the splendid Palace of Schoen- 
burg, originally intended for the reception of 
the Governor of the Netherlands. During 
the reign of Napoleon it was occasionally his 
residence, as also that of his brother the 
late King of Holland; and is a favorite 
abode of the present Royal Family. ‘The 
interior of the Palace is laid out in a 
style of great magnificence. A subterrane- 
ous grotto, and some temples connected with 
it, are much admired. The most interesting 
object to an Englishman in the vicinity of 
Brussel:, is the field of Waterloo, and from 
the immense number of visiters to that cele- 
brated plain, it must have proved a source of 
the greatest profit to the inhabitants. Brus- 
sels is about 155 miles from Paris, and 23 
from Antwerp. 
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